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Experiments in Language Learning 


NUMBER of claims have been made about the benefits to 

subsequent study of foreign language and the vernacular from 
an initial study of a Latin-derived, constructed language. For the 
most part the claims have come from enthusiasts of one kind or 
another, but some objective experiments have also been carried out 
with extremely interesting results. 

For a period of six years Dr. E. L. Thorndike was director of 
Educational Research for the International Auxiliary Language 
Association, and under his supervision and direction a number of 
experiments in language learning based on the study of a con- 
structed language were undertaken. In his report on this research 
he writes: 


It is generally accepted that two of the values of the study of a foreign language 
are a better understanding of one’s native tongue by comparison and contrast, and 
a partial awareness of the facts and principles of language in general. A synthetic 
language seems fitted to secure these values better than any natural foreign lan- 
guage. The different and contrasting ways of expressing ideas are not so many as 
to bewilder the learner. They recur again and again so as to force comparisons. The 
general tasks of language and the ways taken by Indo-European languages to per- 
form them... are represented in very simple and fundamental and reasonable 
ways. The learner is more aware of them and more interested in them because from 
the beginning he realizes actual power to use the new language. . . . Another value 
which may attach to a synthetic language is its contribution to preparing pupils 
for the study of natural languages. 


Note.—Further information about tests, set-up of experiments, etc., can be had on 
application to the International Auxiliary Language Association, 415 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. 

1 See the article on ‘“The Educational Value of an Artificial Language’”’ by 
the present writer in the Modern Language Journal, vol. x11, Nov. 1927. 
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HELEN S. EATON 


Up to this year the experiments for the most part took place in 
private schools, where the pupils in a given class are few in number 
and sometimes in a certain way selected. So the evidence is perhaps 
meagre and possibly disturbed by special factors. Nevertheless, 
they all seem to show the same tendency: namely, the pupils study- 
ing a general language course, using a constructed language as its 
basis, make more rapid progress in the subsequent study of a 
natural foreign language than the pupils studying the latter only. 
Furthermore, they make more progress in the vernacular in a 
given length of time. 

In one school, at the end of the second year, a seventh-grade 
class, having spent one year in the study of the constructed lan- 
guage and one year in the study of French, made slightly more 
than 10 points greater gain in French vocabulary than a seventh- 
grade class of about equal IQ’s that had studied French during the 
two years. During the third year the former class made more than 
24 points greater gain than the class that had studied French dur- 
ing the three years.” 

At another private school, in two groups of the same class, 
divided as equally as possible according to age, IQ’s, and linguistic 
background, and, except for foreign language, doing the same work 
under the same conditions, the group studying the constructed 
language for the first year and French for the second, made during 
the second year 14.5 points greater progress in French vocabulary 
than the group that had studied French during the two years, and 
stood actually 10 points higher than the latter? 

During the term ending in June, 1934, a group of 42 freshmen ‘n 
a senior high school in New York City studied a general language 
course, based on an artificial language, instead of French. Two 
control groups were tested along with the general language group— 
one of superior ability and studying French by a newly tried 
method, and the other of about the same intelligence and doing 
French in the ordinary high school way. It is, of course, too early 
to compare progress in French, as the general language group is 
only just beginning the study of this language. But in English 
vocabulary’ the general language group made more than four times 
as great a gain as either of the other groups. And, although they 


2 American Council Beta French Tests, Form B, Part I, and the Thorndike 
Test of Word Knowledge were the tests used. 
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EXPERIMENTS IN LANGUAGE LEARNING 3 


had studied no French, this group, taking the same test, showed 
that it had acquired almost two-thirds the French vocabulary 
acquired by the superior group and almost the same amount as 
the parallel group. 

Certain observations by teachers of some of these classes are 
interesting. One said that the pupils who had studied the con- 
structed language first showed more intelligence in their attack on 
French than was usually the case. Another observed that in her 
many years of teaching Spanish and French a pupil who had not 
been able to take hold and make some progress during the first 
three or four weeks was then hopelessly lost and did not pick up; 
while this same kind of pupil, when studying the constructed lan- 
guage, even after a month of floundering gradually began to make 
progress and carry on with the class. This isdoubtless due to the fact 
that as a constructed language is absolutely regular in its expres- 
sion of grammatical concepts and its method of word-formation, 
the constant repetition of the same expression gradually begins 
to take effect even on the slow mind. Psychologically the course in 
the high school just mentioned would seem to have been of benefit 
from the point of view of giving to the pupil a sense of possession 
of a foreign tongue and a desire to practise it, for twenty-five of 
the forty-two pupils asked to take reading-books for the summer 
and bought small dictionaries to help them in understanding the 
stories. 

The textbook used in almost all these experiments was one 
specially prepared for this kind of work.’ The introduction presents 
in English the abstract idea of language and progresses to the 
presentation of the development of the different major European 
languages. The text of the main part of the book, a story in Espe- 
ranto, a Latin-derived, constructed language, has been prepared to 
give the pupil the roots and grammatical concepts that will be most 
useful to him in further study of English or foreign languages. There 
are sections in each lesson dealing with word-formation and others 
taking up elementary etymology, which show the resemblances 
between English, French, Spanish, Latin and German. 

The whole problem of teaching language has led to much and 
varied thought during the past few years. The general language 
course has been tried in various forms. However, the results of tests 


3 Helen S. Eaton, General Language Course. Dallas, Texas: Banks Upshaw & Co. 











HELEN S. EATON 


seem to show that a preliminary study of a Latin-derived, artificial 
language is of certain value. Inasmuch as such a constructed lan- 
guage has been proven, by scientific testing, to be very much easier 
to learn than a natural, foreign one, it would also seem that a 
general language course of this description should be of help also 
in prognosis of language aptitude and thereby aid in weeding out 
the pupils destined to fail in a foreign language course, an experi- 
ence so discouraging to pupil and teacher alike. 
HELEN S. EATON 
Linguistic Research Associate to the 
International Auxiliary Language Assoctation. 
415 Lexington Avenue, New York City 




















Selecting a Basic Textbook 


(Author’s summary.—The need for more scientific standards in selecting textbooks, 
and a suggested score card.) 


HE color of a salesman’s necktie and the crease in his trousers, 

the beauty of binding and illustrations, and the opinions of 
officious administrative officers have all been potent factors in 
choosing books. More consequential have been the prestige of au- 
thor and publisher, and the influence of wide current use. But 
whether the author be great or small, the publisher powerful or 
unknown, the final determinant should be the book itself: what it 
contains, and how material is presented. 

The textbook is decidedly not the sole condition of an effec- 
tive class; quality of teaching is more important. Nearly all books 
offered by reputable publishers will produce results in the hands of 
an efficient teacher. Where economic or legislative conditions make 
change impossible, take heart; good teaching will fill the gaps. As 
teacher preparation increases, the importance of the textbook di- 
minishes. Bagley’s study of 515 teachers in all subjects showed 
that 20.8 per cent of teachers with the bachelor’s degree depended 
on formal textbook methods; while only 11.5 per cent of those with 
more than four years’ training beyond the high school used such 
procedure.’ Beginners depended in 29.9 per cent of their classes on 
reproduction of the book, teachers with two to five years of ex- 
perience showed 19.8 per cent, and teachers with more than five 
years experience conducted stereotyped textbook recitations in 
only 14.3 per cent of the cases observed.” 

Any teacher who has changed textbooks knows that the final 
test is permanent success in class. But to experiment haphazardly 
with new books is expensive. In former times the Board of Educa- 
tion took sole responsibility for selecting books. In larger school 
systems today, the Superintendent, the High School Principal, or 
a Supervisor exercise practically final authority. Preferred prac- 
tice delegates this authority to a small textbook committee, rep- 


? Bagley, William C., ‘The Textbook and Methods of Teaching,” Thirtieth 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part 11, p. 20 (Blooming- 
ton, Ill.: Public School Publishing Co., 1931). 

* Ibid., p. 19. 
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resenting not only those who are responsible to legal authorities 
but classroom teachers as well. In order to secure more objective 
judgments, score cards have come into use, just as they have been 
employed to diminish individual prejudices in rating school sys- 
tems, principals, libraries, and teachers. 

To be practical, a good score card must be flexible enough to 
permit adaptation to changing needs and conditions. Giving the 
same score to each item represents an unwarranted interference 
with a committee’s standards of values. In using the card below,’ 
weights may be assigned to each topic in accordance with individ- 
ual judgment. For instance, a teacher who stood with Bagster- 
Collins, Bond, Cole, Coleman, Eddy, Hagboldt, West, L. A. Wil- 
kins, and Young would weight extensive reading heavily; while a 
partisan of Bovée, Holzwarth, Mercier, Morgan, Palmer, Price, 
Olinger, Robert, and de Sauzé would give higher value to intensive 
reading and oral work. 























HOWARD C. MCELROY 


LIST FOR CHECKING CHARACTERISTICS OF BEGINNERS’ TEXTS* 
I. Mechanical features 


A. Size 
B. Attractiveness 


C. Paper a 
D. Type 


Derivation of materials 

A. Experimental 

B. Experiential: use in class 
C. Standards 

D. Objectives 

Contents 

A. Grammar 


> pee 


Amount 

Arrangement 

Functional statement of rules 
Convenience for reference 
Drills 

a. Repetitions 

b. Meaningfulness 


* Developed originally as part of the writer’s thesis entitled Some Characteris- 
tics of First Year French Texts (unpublished master’s thesis, University of Pitts- 
burgh, 1933). Guidance in this study was given by Dr. C. A. Buckner, Head of 
the Division of Professional Education. 

‘In compiling this list, considerable use was made of Maxwell, C. R., “‘The 
Use of Score Cards in Evaluating Textbooks,” p. 143 of the Thirtieth Yearbook. 











SELECTING A BASIC TEXTBOOK 


a 


. Vocabulary‘ 
. Length 
Use of word counts 
Idioms 
Frequency of repetition 
Density 
Distribution 
. Meaningfulness 
eading 
Intensive 
Extensive 
Emphasis on reading as chief objective 
Correspondence with children’s interests 
Provision for improvement 


a. Rate 
b. Understanding 
. Translation 
1. Subordination to reading as main objective 
2. Amount 
a. Foreign language—English 
b. English—foreign language 
. Oral Work 
1. Phonetics 
a. Position in text 
b. Amount 
2. Conversation 
a. Models 
b. Questions and answers 
1. Reading taken as basis 
. Supplementary Work 
1. Illustrations 
a. Correlation with text 
b. Value for motivation 
2. Additional drills 
3. Cultural material 
a. Songs 
b. Foreign civilization 
c. Forms of politeness 
d. Letter writing 
e. Miscellaneous 
4. Free composition 
5. Additional reading 
a. Amount included in textbook 
b. Correspondence with children’s interests 
. General arrangement 
1. Length 
2. Convenience for reference 











8 HOWARD C. MCELROY 





IV. Distribution of emphasis 
A. Reading as chief objective 
B. Gradation of topics 
C. Provision for ultimate pupil independence 

V. Terminology: Agreement with other texts 

VI. Adaptability 
A. Cost 
B. To the school system in which book is to be used 
C. To specific objectives of the teacher 


REFERENCES 


Textbooks in general: Fowlkes, John Guy, Evaluating School 
Textbooks (Silver, Burdett, 1922); Franzen, R. H.and Knight, F.B., 
Textbook Selection (Baltimore: Warwick and York, 1922); Maxwell, 
C. R., The Selection of Textbooks (Houghton Mifflin, 1921). 

Objectives: Coleman, Algernon, The Teaching of Modern For- 
eign Languages in the United States, pp. 16 ff., 104 ff. (Macmillan, 
1931); Cole, Robert D., Modern Foreign Languages and their Teach- 
ing, pp. 21 ff. (Appleton, 1931). 

Grammar: Cole, Robert D., op. cit., pp. 149 ff. 

Vocabulary: Wood, Ben D., “A Comparative Study of the 
Vocabularies of Sixteen French Textbooks,” Modern Language 
Journal, x1 (1927), 263. 

Reading: Cole, Robert D., op. cit., pp. 122 ff.; Baker, Florence, 
The Teaching of French, pp. 144 ff. (Houghton Mifflin, 1931). On 
children’s interests: Shang, Chang I., A Method of Selecting For- 
eign Stories for American Elementary Schools (Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1929)—very valuable summaries of many 
experiments; Tharp, James B., ‘‘Interest Without Mastery,” Mod- 
ern Language Journal, xvi (1932), 3. On improvement in rate: 
Judd, Charles H., Psychology of Secondary Education, pp. 225 ff. 

Cultural Values: Green, Alexander, ‘‘French Class Texts,” 
French Review, Vol. 1 (1927), 53. 

All points: Coleman, Algernon and Jacques, Agnes, An Ana- 
lytical Bibliography of Modern Language Teaching 1927-1932 (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1933). 

Howarp C. McELroy 
The George Washington School, 
McKeesport, Pennsylvania 
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Adventures with Words* 


APPY is the country that has no history” was a saying inspired 
by the discouragement of a long period of turmoil; for a great 
deal of history is a recital of the scourge of war. But not all history 
is war. Most of us would be unwilling to wipe out the history of our 
country; for while wars stand out as landmarks, in between, often 
as the result of war, there is the constant march of progress. And 
who would ever give up the wars fought over every step of modern 
language development, wars without bloodshed, but violent in 
words? “Bataille? bataille?”’ says the count in the Barbier de Se- 
ville, ‘‘Rien n’est aussi gai que bataille!’’ Some of us here present 
can remember many a peppy flareup in the past about the direct 
method, and about phonetics; and so each step has been fought 
from the early days when modern languages were taught only after 
the traditional methods of Greek and Latin, through all the various 
theories sponsored by great teachers abroad and at home. None of 
us would give up modern language battles, for they give us the 
best possible picture of centuries of progress. And although no 
complete victory can ever be claimed by any one system of new 
theories, yet they have all profoundly influenced the work of each 
one of us today. Still the millennium has not come. There is always 
within us that divine dissatisfaction that spurs on to experiment; 
we are still seeking a path to perfection, a way by which we can 
make our pupils speak, or pronounce a foreign language, or read it, 
or write it, understand it, use it, become as French as the French, 
as Spanish as Spain itself, while still remaining good Americans. 
For some years, with enrichment of life and curriculum, the three 
Rs, Readin’, Ritin’ and ’Rithmetic, have been shoved into the 
educational background. Are we coming back to fundamentalism 
when we rediscover that reading is after all the essential? Or are we 
only trying to establish an always-admitted essential by the appli- 
cation of modern scientific methods? At any rate, the word has ob- 
tained an unprecedented position of prominence today. The word 
is the beginning, the end, the key word of education. 
But Science, that omnipotent guide of the modern world, has 


* A paper read before the Association of Modern Language Teachers of the 
Central West and South, Chicago, April 29, 1933. 
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been called upon for help. Elaborate machines for recording eye 
movements in reading have been devised, words have been weighed 
in the balance, and amazing word lists compiled. Already many 
French books have been arranged on the basis of word frequency— 
among which one hardly need mention the University of Chicago 
series by Misses Cochran and Eddy, and that series of gay-colored 
dime novels, the Oxford Rapid Reading Books. This new series 
admirably fulfills the requirements set forth by Professor Hohlfeld 
in his stimulating paper this morning. The stories develop vocabu- 
lary most carefully, but at the same time are suited to the interests 
of high school students in their first two years of French—and, 
what is more, they are cheap. We in the foreign languages are by 
no means pioneers in this basic vocabulary movement. For a long 
time primary teaching in English has been absorbed by the same 
problem. Prominent publishers with staffs of well-trained assistants 
have counted word frequencies, and have rewritten stories for 
children on that basis. 

In modern language work, the great star has risen in the East. 
The outstanding work of Dr. Michael West in teaching English to 
the children of India has aroused the interest of the world. There 
we have a great teacher with scientific ideas, coupled with the 
power to try out his ideas on a great mass of children with a back- 
ground in every way alien to the language he is teaching. His out- 
standing results, his books, the series of readers and workbooks 
developed in far-off India have brought him recognition in every 
land. You will remember that two years ago he spoke to this same 
group, giving here the final talk of a series of afternoon lectures 
which he delivered in the center of the city, under the auspices of 
the University of Chicago. My only excuse for being here today— 
and a slim excuse at that—is that two years ago I attended Dr. 
West’s lectures, became enthusiastic about his ideas, and as a result 
had a few adventures with words myself. As I had in my school a 
group of young learners nine to ten years old with whom I wished 
to try an experiment, I prepared for them a series of stories for 
their first reading, based upon word frequency. Although I know 
that most of you deal only with college and high school pupils, 
yet the experiment may interest you from the point of view of text- 
book preparation. As you well know, one of Michael West’s out- 
standing theories of language teaching is the necessity of develop- 
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ADVENTURES WITH WORDS 11 


ing reading ability. This is to be obtained first, by presenting to the 
learner reading material adapted to his age and interest, and sec- 
ondly, by adapting this material to the learner’s vocabulary, or 
rather, developing the learner’s vocabulary by reading words most 
useful to him. He believes that good literature written in the lan- 
guage to be learned should be taken at the various age and interest 
levels of the child, simplified if necessary, and adapted to his needs 
from the standpoint of idiom, construction and vocabulary. Thus 
he has taken, first, fairy tales to interest the youngest, and followed 
them by adventure stories such as the Travels of Marco Polo, Gulli- 
ver’s Travels, The Count of Monte Cristo. Meanwhile each book is 
built up upon the word content of its predecessor; a careful count 
is kept and each new word is hammered in by exercises of great 
variety and ingenuity. His little books, which I have here if you 
should care to see them, are not particularly attractive from the 
point of view of printing, but they are very cheap—an absolute 
necessity in the poverty-stricken country for which they were 
made. Before I started on my experiment, I sent to New York to 
Dr. West’s publishers, Longmans Green & Co., for the series, be- 
cause I was curious to see just how his books were built up. They 
wrote me that they would have to send to London for them. In due 
course London wrote that they had ordered them from India. Some 
six weeks later an interesting package arrived, full of thin little 
green paper-covered volumes. Meanwhile a fat package had come 
from Paris, with French children’s books and fairy taies. So, two 
summers ago, between mountains of books and paper, with the 
mountains of Colorado before me, I started to work. Fortunately, 
a smal] nephew was visiting me, so all stories were tried out first on 
him, and this was our joint selection of old favorites: Little Red 
Riding Hood, The Three Bears, Jack and the Beanstalk, Tom 
Thumb, The Goat and the Seven Little Kids, and The Fisherman 
and the Golden Fish. First the stories were simplified as much as 
possible, divided into 100 chapters, and the vocabulary reduced to 
a total of about four hundred seventy-five words. The question was, 
of course, how essential these words were; and at this point Vander 
Beke became my constant companion. This list, as you all know, 
contains the six thousand and sixty-seven words of greatest fre- 
quency chosen from a count of 1} million words in 88 sources—a 
monumental piece of work in which many of you here present took 
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part. A word-list alone does not look like a particularly thrilling 
subject for light vacation reading; but one can become fascinated 
by it; it can become an all-absorbing thing, like a cross-word puzzle 
or its more modern successor, the jig-saw; and besides, it can be 
vastly entertaining. More than that: it gives one an entirely new 
set of values, and a greatly increased appreciation for the common 
things of life. In fact, one soon realizes that there are no common 
things in the world about him—or very few. Anyone working 
steadily with a word-list for some time becomes just a trifle un- 
balanced. He starts by being interested; soon he is obsessed. He 
measures everything he sees in terms of frequency. As I sat en- 
tranced by words upon the porch in Colorado, a little ground 
squirrel ventured up to beg for food. I could not help it, but ex- 
claimed: “Squirrel, squirrel, where in Vander Beke do you come 
from?” But of course there was no need to worry—there are nuts 
in Vander Beke, but no squirrels to gather them. I formerly used to 
regard a broom with some contempt—it was just an ordinary 
broom, but I now realize my error, for what is so rare as a hand- 
some broom? The lowly mop, the humble pail have risen to a 
higher scale. We can not, in all decency, use words of such infre- 
quency. 

Naturally, in my series of fairy-tales, I wanted the words to be 
of great frequency; if possible in the first thousand and surely 
within the first two thousand words. Then only did I discover all 
my sins and misdemeanors. In fact, the titles alone were almost 
criminal! Here I was, ready to expose innocent children, who should 
be brought up on a high frequency diet, to such words as Les Trois 
Ours, when the bear is number 5650; worse yet—I had Jacques et les 
Haricots Géants. Perhaps there were giants in those days; but now 
géant is number 5570, and as for haricots/ that is really sinful, for 
there are no beans in Vander Beke! Decidedly, that is no place for 
Bostonians. But Vander Beke not only lives a pure and beanless 
life, he has also totally renounced asparagus, tomatoes, carrots, 
celery, olives, radishes, lettuce, beets, artichokes, and spinach! 
One wonders whether he can long exist without these healthful 
vitamins. The humble potato, the plebeian cabbage, and the fra- 
grant onion are his only standbys. I hope that henceforth none 
of you will speak again of ‘“‘common” vegetables. But—to go on 
with my troubles, so long as the stories must be changed and 
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ADVENTURES WITH WORDS 13 
adapted, perhaps substitutions could be made. If not three bears, 
why not three other animals? But alas, although Vander Beke’s 
Garden of Eden does have the conventional serpent, it is almost 
untroubled by other wild animals; even the dog, the cat, the bird, 
sheep, pig, donkey and cow all march in during the second, third, 
fourth and fifth thousand; only one domestic animal will do—the 
horse. But horses are very awkward about the house; imagine the 
noise galloping up the stairs to find Goldilocks in bed; we must pro- 
vide a stable. But will Vander Beke have a stable? Even so, I don’t 
believe Goldilocks would care for soup in the stable, so the Three 
Bears must stay. There is one reassuring thing, however, in this 
world of technocracy; the automobile has not displaced the horse— 
from from it. The good old horse is number 700; the automobile is 
in the third thousand, the motor in the fourth, the truck in the 
sixth—and there is no airplane or dirigible. 

But I found I had committed still further faux pas. It was bad 
enough to have a whole story about a goat, when chévre barely 
squeezes under the fence at 5877. But I had done worse; I had per- 
mitted the goat to have kids—not one but seven! Now no decent 
self-respecting goat according to Vander Beke can have kids, for 
chevreau is not in the list at all. This same insistence upon birth 
control comes out again, for there may be moutons, but no agneaux. 
However, I discovered the answer to that famous riddle over which 
biologists have quarreled—which came first, the hen or the egg? 
Vander Beke has settled that forever: it was the egg, number 
2300; the hen came along two thousand words later. But one 
warning must be given: that hen must never, never lay an egg—in 
Vander Beke. The verb pondre is beyond the pale. It is interesting 
to note that Vander Beke, together with all other gentlemen, pre- 
fers blondes; for the blond is 400 words ahead of the brunette. 

After each word in my vocabulary had been carefully subjected 
to the critical scrutiny of Vander Beke and the results tabulated, I 
discovered that about 72 per cent came within the first 1000 words 
of highest frequency, and 10per cent more in the first two thousand. 
As for the remaining 18 per cent in this still incomplete experiment, 
one need not worry. In a few cases substitutions may be made; but 
usually, the words are absolutely essential to the story, and can 
not be dispensed with. The list is a guide, but not a prison beyond 
whose walls we may not roam. When words of low frequency ap- 
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pear, even words not in the list, the pupil may be safely exposed to 
them, as he is to measles and chickenpox—and let us hope he 
catches the words as easily as the measles. 

Of course, one does wonder occasionally whether the words of 
childhood and youth should not have had a richer representation; 
whether one should not have included in a test-list such as Vander 
Beke that rich background of folk-lore found in the fairy tale, and 
the interest of youth in the modern world gathered from less con- 
ventional sources than the literary novel or the scientific treatise. 
After all, any list is useful only for teaching purposes in the early 
stages of language study; we teach only the young, and in our 
American population of one hundred and twenty million, fifty mil- 
lion are under 21. Fifty million children can’t be wrong! 

Or then, here is another thought: Would we not be delighted if 
our pupils really knew 4000 words? Perhaps we should rigidly ad- 
here to the list, and bring up youth into a better world in French— 
keep from him forever the words that have as low a frequency as 
ten or less in the 14 millions, that is, keep him to 4000 words, for 
then we could give him a life of truth and beauty, a life without 
laziness, ugliness, poverty, discontent, imprudence, exaggeration, 
fanaticism, or persecution; we could have paradise—no spies, 
punishment, bribes, brutality, or prison; life, without disease, 
famine, suicide, wills, or coffins; we could have travel without the 
obstacles of navigation, steamboats, pilots, valises, trunks, tele- 
grams, baggage, ticket windows, customs offices, or tips; we should 
have church without sermon, pastor, bible, prayer, organ, gospel or 
confessor, without theology, heretics, believers, catholicism, or 
protestantism; and we could then have schools without floors or 
ceilings, without instructors, school boys, laboratories, chemistry, 
mathematics, without desks, chalk, pencils, grammar, dictionaries, 
fountain pens, without athletes—and, alas, shades of Chicago, also 
without salary. 

ELSIE SCHOBINGER 
Harvard School for Boys, Chicago 
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Gi ompatible Diversities of S ‘panish 
Pronunciation 


(Author’s summary.—Shall teachers of Spanish in the United States adopt the pro- 
nunciation of cultivated Spaniards or that of equally cultivated Americans, when 
they differ? The question generally proceeds from a mistaken conception of pro- 
priety. This article exhibits another conception and suggests that propriety and 
diversity are by no means incompatible.) 


Non est eorum urbanitate quadam quasi colorata oratio. 
(Cicero, Brutus, 170) 

HERE is nothing sacred about a dictionary; in so fluid a thing 

as language there is no final authority. Pronunciation is not 
ruled by a scholastic conclave; the conclave is ruled by the pro- 
nouncers. The academy, its book of phonetics and dictionary, 
merely record what people mean by what they say, and how they 
say it. 

But in language as in everything men get on together by agree- 
ment. They sometimes put the agreement in writing and call it a 
treaty or a dictionary. Sometimes they do not write it down, or 
even think it over, but unconsciously imitate each other; then some 
professor comes along and calls it “Oxford English” or “Castilian 
Spanish” or whatever he thinks it is, and generally he is right about 
it. He is right about it because there is a big majority all talking 
the same way; and they talk alike because it is efficient. 

However, it is characteristic of men not only to agree and be 
efficient but also to disagree and be inefficient. Not only nations 
but also language teachers quarrel with each other. Sometimes 
language teachers assemble in a room and take sides against each 
other as violently as if they were armed with guns instead of mere 
larynxes—or, as the dictionary says, larynges. Just as nations fight 
over things that should be settled in courts, so do the language 
teachers vituperate each other when they should be surveying the 
practical worth of each other’s positions. 

You remember the delightful conversation in which Rosen- 
crantz describes to Hamlet the latest theatrical dissension, and 
says, ‘‘Faith, there has been much to-do on both sides; and the 


1 Read at the meeting of the Philological Association of the Pacific Coast at 
Los Angeles, December 1, 1933. 
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nation holds it no sin to tarre them to controversy .. . O, there 
has been much throwing about of brains.’’ So, wherever men as- 
semble, there is much tarring to controversy and throwing about 
of brains. But in our best moments we all know “how good and 
how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity.” This is 
as true of brother-teachers as any others, and the truth is that 
we are really trying to make our task a good and pleasant one, and 
trying therefore to dwell together in unity, and to pronounce with 
uniformity. 

The rakish old Count of Aranda, for many years Spain’s am- 
bassador at Paris, used to write home a miscellany of observations, 
and among them one on what he called ‘‘the Spanish shibboleth.”’ 
The count declared that whoever could not accurately pronounce 
cuerno, cebolla, and ajo could not properly speak Castilian.* Well, 
of course that is true, since the r and the b and the 7 are true shib- 
boleths, more worthy of the teacher’s concern than the ¢ and the 
ll, which are prominent also in English and whose pronunciation 
as a sibilant and a mouillé respectively accuse no one of barbarism 
nor even of provincialism. From the school’s point of view there 
should be no provincialism, not even nationalism. Cicero spoke of 
certain persons whose language “lacks the tinge of a certain in- 
definable metropolitan standard.”’ That was all very well when 
there was only one Rome, to which led every road and from which 
flowed all authority. But in the empire of the Spanish language 
there are many Romes and many tinges of metropolitan accent, and 
who shall say whether any one of them enjoys a linguistic hege- 
mony? Good usage in each capital varies but little from good usage 
in any of the others, and it is good usage that matters. 

After English, Spanish is not only the most widely spoken 
tongue we teach, but also our nearest neighbor, and in it was 
first written much of our history. The question, then, that most 
concerns us is to get it taught. In view of this main question, let us 
not allow the rabbit to escape while we quarrel over whether the 
dog is a galgo or a podenco. Let the dog catch the rabbit and the 
accent of his bark, though exceedingly offensive to B’rer Rabbit, 
will sound perfectly correct to cultivated sportsmen. 

A superintendent of schools in a California city recently asked 


? William R. Shepherd, ‘A Reminiscence of Simancas,’’ The Hispanic American 
Historical Review, v1 (1926), 19. 
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whether I thought it “essential that a uniform pronunciation be 
used” throughout the classes in Spanish in a given school system. 
And, if essential, which pronunciation should be preferred: the 
“so-called Castilian” or the “so-called Mexican.” The former, said 
he, was chosen by the majority of his committee, where as a sturdy 
minority claimed that the “Mexican,” or “Latin-American,” or 
“Spanish-American” is not only more practical but also more 
pleasing to hear. 

The first question, about uniformity, seemed to me not difficult 
to answer; because, where there are several schools and many 
teachers, there is seldom a pupil who has the same teacher through- 
out his instruction. Thus he may be exposed to a change of pro- 
nunciations as well as of teachers in a system that lacks uniformity. 
And though it is debatable whether a change of teachers is to be 
desired, in most school systems it seems to be rigidly held that a 
change of pronunciations is a bad thing. 

Yet of the reasons given for this tenet I have not happened to 
hear the only one that I should advance if I were advocating unity 
of pronunciation. The reason usually given is that the pronuncia- 
tion preferred by the advocate should be preferred by the school 
because it is the only correct one; and it is the only correct one be- 
cause it is the one that the advocate prefers. Another reason some- 
times given is that the preferred pronunciation is the only com- 
mercially profitable one, which in the advocate’s opinion is usually 
the same thing as correctness. 

My own preference for uniformity has nothing to do with right- 
ness or wrongness of pronunciation. It is based on the observation 
that pupils experiencing a change of pronunciation as they go from 
one grade to another, or from one class to another, often conclude 
that one of the teachers—either the one of the last term or the new 
one—is wrong in this matter; and if wrong here then doubtless a 
poor teacher in general. This absurd but common conclusion is both 
damaging to the pupil and unjust to the teacher. So, if I were on 
the committee, and happened to vote with the minority, I should 
cheerfully conform whether the majority were for the one pro- 
nunciation or the other, believing that the important thing is to 
avoid just such disharmonies as the one above noted, and believing 
certain others things of which I shall speak later. 
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Therefore my answer to the superintendent’s first question— 
whether uniformity is essential—was in the affirmative. 

It was not so easy to reply to his second question, as to which 
pronunciation is to be preferred: the one he called ‘‘Castilian” or 
the one he called ‘“‘Mexican.”’ For, you see, there is at the very out- 
set a preconception to overcome. The preconception often amounts 
to a prejudice, and it is a very hard one to clear away. You have 
noted that my friend the superintendent assumed that there are 
only two pronunciations extant, that they are very different, and 
that only one of them can be right in our practice. The assumption 
is hard to break down because it is a consequence of another as- 
sumption that is impossible to overthrow in most minds; namely, 
that one’s own pronunciation of one’s mother tongue alone is cor- 
rect. If my native language has but one true pronunciation (the 
one I use), then Spanish has likewise its single orthodox pronun- 
ciation (the one I prefer); so there is no room for argument. 

But let us suppose that the members of the committee are 
quite unusual persons and are really open-minded on the subject. 
In such a case I should mention a little incident that seems to me 
to be pertinent: 

An admiral of the British Navy visited California not long ago 
and was entertained appropriately by a committee of ladies and 
gentlemen. There were dinners and after-dinner speeches, receptions 
and the accompanying small-talk. All of the hosts were cultivated 
persons, and the guest personified the best British tradition. Now, 
what group could be more variegatedly American than a California 
committee? And who could be more English than a British admiral? 
Thus it would have been noted, by one accustomed to observe 
such things, that it was easy to distinguish the pronunciation of the 
admiral from all the others, and not difficult to distinguish a num- 
ber of different American pronunciations. Yet—and here is the 
point—the pronunciations were doubtless all correct. Not only that 
—and here is another point—they were not only all correct in 
spite of their diversity but each was delightful because of its dif- 
ference. The Briton said been as in bean, the Americans as in bin. 
The admiral said /ass with the vowel as in ask or even as in arm, 
and so did some of his hosts, while others said Jass with the vowel 
as in am, and one said it as if it were Jace. The Englishman said 
very with a little flip of the tongue; the rest omitted the flip, and 
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I fear there may have been some that said vurry. The guest and 
some others said accord precisely as President Roosevelt does; the 
rest retracted their tongues. And so throughout. All of those pres- 
ent being cultivated persons, none was offended by an accent 
different from his own, for the difference was an acceptable dif- 
ference, and hardly to be noticed except by those specially inter- 
ested in such matters. 

Now then, what bearing has this on the subject before us? Can 
one properly draw inferences from English to apply to Spanish? 
Yes, I believe the two languages have enough in common to war- 
rant it. They are the two most widely spread throughout the world. 
They had analogous experiences during their colonial periods. One 
came to America from a variety of shires, the other from a variety 
of provinces. Each found in America several different kinds of en- 
vironment. The colonists, subject to fresh influences, changed more 
rapidly than the stay-at-home people in some ways, and in other 
ways they remained more conservative. Both the changes and the 
lack of change included pronunciation. 

Then, influenced by increasing ease of communication and 
spread of education by the school, press, stage, and rostrum, the 
descendants of the colonists, both English and Spanish, approxi- 
mated a standard of speech throughout the nation or nations. In 
the two mother-countries a standard also existed. Gradually the 
old-country standard and the standards of the new states began to 
approach each other in some ways, in the speech of the more 
thoroughly instructed. The differences that have remained, and 
seem permanent, are so slight—still speaking of the well-educated— 
as to set up no barrier, and to be, rather, a positive pleasure to the ear. 

Moreover, the especially noticeable differences are very few. 
In Spanish, the only two that concerned my friend the California 
school superintendent were the sibilant versus the fricative in such 
a word as abrazar, and the liquid-palatal versus that / mouillé 
in such a word as caballo. These two principal] points of contention 
seem to me a small matter, unworthy of so much controversy. It 
seems to me that a teacher may easily and should cheerfully con- 
form to a committee’s decision, just as a British person teaching in 
the United States would not be upset by a request to pronounce 
been as bin rather than as bean, if such a request should be made, 
which is not likely. 
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There is still another aspect, of increasing importance. For al- 
though in ordinary conversation no well-bred person is agitated 
by divergences of speech, recognizing them as orthodox somewhere 
and finding none of them obstructive to instant understanding, 
nevertheless when the language is used not in ordinary conversa- 
tion but on the stage or platform, on the air or in the talkies, a 
strict convention must be universally applied. The attempts of 
uneducated speakers, especially radio announcers, to attain the 
conventional, though sometimes amusing, is entirely desirable. 
“But after all,” says Genevieve, the kitchen cynic, according to 
Ted Cook, “the pronunciation of radio announcers is no worse than 
what they have to pronounce.”’ 

In these public uses, there is, in any language, always a correct 
pronunciation, enunciation, and intonation, just as there is a cor- 
rect costume, gesture, and scenic background. The principal 
reason is that the actor’s individuality must disappear in all the 
details of it that do not minister to the illusion of an assumed 
role. A peculiarity of speech that is out of conformity with tra- 
dition tends, more than any other peculiarity, to destroy the effect 
desired. While this is particularly true of the actor, it cannot with 
complete success be neglected by other public speakers. The effort 
of all of them is strongly toward a universal convention. 

Now, should this principle be applied to the question we be- 
gan with? Would it be well for the schools to conform to the stand- 
ard adopted by the artists? The Spanish stage, like the English, and 
most notably the French, has a standard of pronunciation. In most 
particulars the schools of each of these countries have the same 
standard as their theaters. I believe it would be well to adopt it in 
the teaching of the languages, excepting the exaggerations of 
enunciation that are necessary in public speaking. 

My conclusion therefore is that the teacher should conform to 
the pronunciation chosen for his school district, but that all the 
schools would do well to agree upon using the pronunciation 
adopted by the Spanish stage, platform, and loud-speaker. Mean- 
time I should not consider the matter of prime importance, but 
should try to get my pupils habituated to clearly distinguished 
vowel sounds, the r, and the bilabial 6, v. But in all the disputed 
points I should be a conformist. As Sir Pitt Crawley said to his 
servant: “Take care of the fardens, old Tinker, and the pennies 
will come quite nat’ral.”’ 
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I wrote the foregoing without consulting the books on the sub- 
ject. I have looked into them since, and find one that I recommend 
because it rejects the point of view I have taken about uniformity. 
It contains an argument directed especially to Spanish pronuncia- 
tion in the “‘talkies,”’ but its application to the schools is readily 
made. The pertinent point is that actors, whether on the stage or 
the screen, experience no difficulty in acting together, be they 
Catalan, Valencian, Andalusian, or Galician; Chilean, Argentine, 
or Mexican. 

How does this apply to the schools? Why, it must mean that 
one teacher may use the fricative and another the sibilant zeta 
without interfering with their effectiveness as teachers in either 
case. In other words, differences of pronunciation are unimportant 
provided that each pronunciation is correct in some Spanish coun- 
try and not a mispronunciation peculiar to the teacher. 

I grant this, but still contend that uniformity in any certain 
school system is desirable. I grant, that is, that the Mexican pro- 
nunciation without the Castilian lisp is as good, for teaching pur- 
poses, as the purely Castilian pronunciation, provided there is no 
confusion left in the pupil’s mind, and provided the pupil be made 
to understand that either is right in its own place. 

The little book to which I refer, written first in Spanish by 
Professor Navarro Tomas and then translated to English by Dr. 
Aurelio M. Espinosa, Jr., of Stanford, is only forty-two pages long 
in each part. It is called ‘Spanish in the talking films,” or “El 
idioma espafiol en el cine parlante.”’ It was published in Madrid in 
1930. It covers the ground so clearly that I recommend it as a side- 
light on our own problem. 

Books that discuss our subject directly I have not found. But 
books on correct Castilian speech are so abundant that I need not 
give their titles. I shall mention, without reference to the subject 
of this paper, one that may satisfy those that wish a detailed ac- 
count of accepted Castilian pronunciation, although it barely 
touches the question of teaching Spanish in the schools. It is by the 
author of the little pamphlet already mentioned, Don Tomas 
Navarro Tomas, and is called “Manual de pronunciacién es- 
pafiola.” The fourth edition is the best—Madrid, 1932. Any 
teacher in doubt as to what is good usage will find the answer here, 
and any teacher who uses the American pronunciation will find 
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comfort here. The author takes due notice of American Spanish, 
and I quote as typical what he says about the sibilant versus the 
fracative zeta. 

“In Castile,” he says, “the seseo of the Andalusian and the 
Spanish American is regarded as acceptable in the most cultivated 
society.” 

Well, then, let us not get too heated over the matter. 


S. L. MILLARD ROSENBERG 


University of California at Los Angeles 

















Heinrich Heine's Appraisal of John Bull* 


(Author’s summary.—Heine had a natural antipathy for what seemed to him the 
cold, mechanical ways of the English coupled with their Puritanism and cant, but 
he admired their political freedom and parliamentary activity, especially the lib- 
eralism of George Canning.) 


I 


a Heine’s stinging criticisms of the Germans we de- 
tect not infrequently a secret love and admiration. Heine 
was, after all, a German poet and he loved the German language, 
German literature, German Gemiit, and especially the Rhineland 
region of his birth. His invectives were directed chiefly against 
German political ineptitude and the reactionary form of govern- 
ment that prevailed in Germany in the first half of the nineteenth 
century.! In his estimate of the French we find his appreciation of 
their politeness, gayety, and social graces at growing variance 
with his disillusionment over their seeming lack of sincerity as 
well as with his indignation at their political aggression against 
Germany around 1840 under the ministry of Adolph Thiers.? But 
from first to last, when Heine discussed the English, he seemed pos- 
sessed by a violent antipathy which he frankly confessed on vari- 
ous occasions (v1, 211, 328 et al.*), and for which he apologized to 
the English people near the end of his life. This unreasoning preju- 
dice, coupled with the fact that Heine resided in England only a 
few months in 1827, and so obtained the rest of his personal knowl- 
edge from contacts with English tourists in Hamburg, Munich, 
Italy, and France, makes his estimates of the English less valid 
perhaps than his judgments of the French and Germans, whom he 
knew intimately through many years. Nevertheless Heine’s views 
of the English approximate earlier as well as more recent type- 
judgments of this people. Anglo-Saxon reticence has become as 


* Paper read before the Modern Language Section of the Ohio Colleges’ Asso- 
ciation in April, 1933 at Columbus. 

1 Hess, J. A., Heine’s Views on German Traits of Character, G. E. Stechert & Co., 
New York, 1929. See especially pp. 144-151. 

? Hess, J. A., “Heinrich Heine and the French,” The Modern Language Journal, 
xvi, No. 3 (December, 1931). 

’ The references are to the first edition of Elster’s Heine. The second edition is 
not yet available. The translations of quoted passages are my own. 
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proverbial as Scotch canniness, Dutch stolidity, French politeness; 
and Heine’s stay on “John Bull’s tight little island” was too brief 
for him to break through even the first layer of the Englishman’s 
cultivated reserve. Otherwise his judgments might have been more 
lenient. As they stand, however, they are extremely interesting for 
the sidelights they throw on Heine’s own character and tempera- 
ment as well as for their perspicacity and candor. 

The initial impression that England made on Heine was un- 
favorable. Writing of his journey there in Englische Fragmente in 
1828, he exclaims: “‘But send no poet to London! This absolute 
earnestness in all things, this colossal monotony, this machine-like 
activity, this sullenness of joy itself, this exaggerated London, 
crushes the imagination and rends the heart” (111, 438). Two years 
later he again voices his abhorrence of England: “‘Or shall I again 
go to that infernal England, where I should not want to hang in 
effigy, much less live in person. One should be given a bonus for 
living there, and instead of that a sojourn in England costs one 
twice as much as in other places. Never again to that vile land, 
where the machines behave like men and the men like machines!”’ 
(vir, 43). This last statement Heine reiterates in 1835, and it doubt- 
less gives us in its most concise form his appraisal of the English: 
‘Just as the machines in England resemble men, so the men there 
appear like machines. Indeed, wood, iron, and brass seem to have 
usurped there the human spirit and out of sheer spiritual abundance 
to have gone almost mad, while despiritualized men like hollow 
ghosts perform quite mechanically their usual business’’ (1v, 353). 

But even such an estimate fails to exhaust, much less justify 
Heine’s deep-rooted dislike that grew more intense with the pass- 
ing of the years. In 1832 he writes, ‘“They are strange birds, these 
English. I cannot endure them. In the first place they are boresome, 
and then they are unsociable, selfish; they croak like frogs; they 
are born enemies of all good music; they go to church with gilded 
prayer-books, and they despise us Germans because we eat sauer- 
kraut” (v, 128). In 1838 when writing about the heroines of Shake- 
speare’s plays Heine can scarcely become reconciled to the thought 
that this poetic genius should have belonged ‘‘to the most repulsive 
people that God created in his wrath” (v, 371); and, after having 
drawn heavily on his well-stocked vocabulary of abusive epithets 
for use against England and the English, he concludes with the 
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opinion that Shakespeare became a “spiritual sun for that land 
which is deprived of the real sun during almost twelve months of 
the year,’”’ a just compensation on the part of kind nature, “‘since 
she denied the English everything beautiful and lovely and gave 
them neither the mood for singing nor senses for enjoyment, and 
provided them perhaps only with leather ale-bags instead of human 
souls” (v, 374-375). In Heine’s denunciations of the English in his 
newspaper articles of 1842 he speaks of England as a great water- 
snake (Wasserschlange) which in the conflict of the nations can 
always retreat to its watery nest (v1, 316). The English he con- 
siders “automata, whose mainspring is egotism,”’ and he is firmly 
convinced that ‘‘a cursing Frenchman is a more pleasing spectacle 
to God than a praying Englishman” (v1, 327). Here he admits his 
prejudice, and grounds it on his boundless fear that British ego- 
tism might prove destructive to the welfare and peace of Germany. 
The British seem to him to combine Roman rapacity with Cartha- 
ginian cunning (v1, 328. cf. also v1, 134-135). Finally, when these 
articles appeared as a French book entitled Lutéce in 1855, Heine 
apologized to the English as individuals for the diatribes he had 
written against them, but still judged it wise to be suspicious of 
the English government (v1, 575). In fact, Heine was always afraid 
that his two most civilized nations, France and Germany, might 
become involved in a war that would prove of advantage only to 
England and Russia (11, 429; vr, 316; vi, 441). 

Matthew Arnold attributes Heine’s detestation of the English 
to their Philistinism, their ‘genuine British narrowness.” Writing 
about this German poet, he says: “The born lover of ideas, the 
born hater of commonplaces, must feel in this country that the sky 
over his head is of brass and iron.’’* Arnold’s poetic imagery is only 
part of the picture. The actual sky, not of brass and iron but sun- 
less and smoky, the damp, chilly climate, the mechanical self- 
sufficient English manner so different in Heine’s eyes from the 
grace and civility of the French, the dogged imperialism of the 
British government, doubtless also some slights which this most 
sensitive of Jews had received from arrogant British tourists—all 
these were factors in his antipathy. 


* Matthew Arnold, Heinrich Heine, p. 108, Everyman’s Library, No. 115. 
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II 


As we have seen, Heine regarded the great majority of the 
English as cold and machine-like, stiff and awkward in their move- 
ments. This social handicap some of the more intelligent members of 
the English aristocracy had sought to correct, Heine tells us in his 
Englische Fragmente, by pilgrimages to France (111, 443-445) with 
the commendable result that their tongues had been loosened and 
they had discovered that they no longer had two left hands, an 
affliction which Heine elsewhere declares typical of beautiful 
English girls and Victor Hugo’s muse (Iv, 526). All English life 
Heine thought could best be described in a handbook of higher 
mechanics (v, 58), and the philosopher, John Locke, he regarded 
as a mechanician rather than as a philosophical thinker. (1v, 209.) 

A corollary of this machine existence is that the English should 
be practical, prosaic. To the poet Heine this was an appalling de- 
fect. Their very religion seemed to him lacking in poetry. The Angli- 
can church he terms ‘‘Catholicism without poetry” and the bare 
church interiors give him the impression of the four walls of a 
prison (111, 497). ‘‘With the blood of Charles the First, the last 
great, true king, there flowed also all poetry from the veins of 
England,”’ Heine writes in his Shakespeares Madchen und Frauen 
in 1838, and he praises the good fortune of Shakespeare in not 
having lived to see that day (v, 373). In the Salon I (1831) he had 
spoken of the damning effect of that regicide. ‘‘England’s life since 
then has been pale and gray, and horrified poesy fled the soil that 
she formerly adorned with her most cheerful colors” (1v, 61). The 
cold, moist prosiness of England makes our poet shiver as he passes 
Whitehall (the former abode of Charles I) at midnight. He recalls 
with horror the Puritans and the “gray, bleak fog of melancholy” 
they spread over England (v, 372). Heine denies the English all 
capacity in music and in the other fine arts with the exception of 
portrait painting, where a lively imagination and a fine color sense 
are not required (v, 390). If Shakespeare were alive in the nine- 
teenth century, Heine concludes these remarks, he would portray 
the Tories and Radicals in the guise of Romans, with whom they 
have much in common. “In fact a certain unpoetical hardness, 
avarice, blood-thirstiness, indefatigability, firmness of character, 
is just as peculiar to the present-day English as to the old Romans, 
only that the latter were to a far greater degree land-rats than 
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water-rats. In unamiableness, in which they both attained the 
highest point, they are equal” (v, 397). 

In a newspaper article of 1840 Heine again denies the English 
all musical and artistic sense and attributes the political success 
of “‘perfidious Albion” to English prosaicism. ‘‘I believe [their 
political superiority] consists in this, that they are arch-prosaic 
creatures, that no political illusions lead them astray, no ardent 
enthusiasm (Schwdrmerei) blinds them, that they see things in 
their most commonplace aspects, look naked facts squarely in the 
eye, calculate precisely the factors of time and place, and in this 
calculation are not disturbed either by the throbbing of their 
hearts or by the wing-beats of magnanimous thoughts. Yes, their 
superiority consists in their having no imagination. This lack is the 
whole strength of the English and the fundamental cause of their 
success in politics as well as in all realistic undertakings, in industry, 
in machine construction, and so on. They have no imagination; 
that is the whole secret. Their poets are merely brilliant exceptions; 
therefore they come into opposition with their people, the short- 
nosed, low-browed, occiputless people, the chosen people of prose, 
who are just as prosaic, cool, and calculating in India and Italy as 
in Threadneedle Street. The perfume of the lotus flower intoxi- 
cates them just as little as the flame of Vesuvius warms them. 
Even to the edge of the latter they drag their teapots and drink 
tea spiced with cant” (v1, 205-206). The fact that the French 
minister, Guizot, from whom Heine received a pension, had just 
been worsted in diplomatic negotiations in London helped to in- 
spire this particular eloquent burst of bitterness. 

As the last quotation shows, Heine accuses the English not 
only of being prosaic, but also takes them to task for being hypo- 
critical as well. Cant, prudery, materialistic selfishness, are among 
his most frequent terms of opprobrium (v1, 206, 332, 462). How 
he scores the brute hypocrisy of the British who witness with 
genuine delight the execution of some poor chap who has stolen a 
sheep, but who on Sunday attend church services punctiliously and 
seek to deluge the world with Bibles! (1v, 352-353). Even this wide 
distribution of Bibles seems to him a British scheme to monopolize 
heaven as England has dominated the sea (v1, 59). In the religiosity 
of the Americans he sees a reflection of British influence: ‘‘Such 
hypocrisy they have learned from the English, who moreover have 
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left them their worst traits. Worldly advantage is their real religion, 
and gold is their god, their only almighty god”’ (vm, 45). 

“John Bull is a born materialist,’ writes Heine in 1834 in Zur 
Geschichte der Religion und Philosophie in Deutschland, ‘‘and his 
Christian idealism is for the most part a traditional hypocrisy or 
indeed only material narrow-mindedness (materielle Borniertheit)— 
his flesh resigns itself, because the spirit does not come to its aid” 
(1v, 211). As compared with the Germans, the English are intensely 
practical, Heine declares in Franzésische Zustéinde (1833): ‘Every- 
thing spiritual solidifies with them so that their thoughts, their lives, 
and even they themselves become a single fact whose rights are 
undeniable. Yes, they are ‘brutal as a fact’ and offer material re- 
sistance” (v, 127). The British wars, Heine observes also, have 
generally been determined by mercantile interests (v, 424); and in 
political discussions, material considerations, rather than prin- 
ciples of right and wrong, are the determining factors (1m, 482- 
483; v1, 611-612). In England, according to Heine, a man’s merit 
is judged by his income, and the poet recalls overhearing an English 
tourist in Florence ask quite seriously a barefoot Franciscan monk 
how much his calling brought him annually (v1, 418). 

Coupled with the prosiness, hypocrisy, and materialism of the 
English is a certain fault-finding haughtiness and impoliteness, 
says Heine, which make them most disagreeable companions. In a 
newspaper article from which extracts were quoted earlier to show 
Heine’s native abhorrence of the English, he arraigns them for their 
impoliteness. ‘“‘At the same time their total lack of politeness! 
With their angular limbs and their stiff elbows they are always 
running against one without excusing themselves with a civil word. 
How detestable these red-haired barbarians, who eat bloody meat, 
must be to those Chinese in whom politeness is innate” (v1, 327- 
328). The arrogance of the English nobility he ascribes in part to 
youth, it being the youngest aristocracy of Europe (v1, 212). Even 
the English profession of love for Germany seems to him im- 
pertinent (v1, 441). 

Heine can think of nothing more boresome than English tour- 
ists who overrun Europe because of their ennui at home. He en- 
countered them first in 1828 on his trip to Genoa, guide-books in 
their hands, surging in droves through the art galleries and was 
immediately reminded of the Great Migrations, for to Heine “‘the 
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son of Albion, although he wears white linen and pays cash for 
everything, is nevertheless a barbarian in comparison with the 
Italian” (111, 270). By 1830, Helgoland, his favorite watering-place 
was rendered almost intolerable for him by English tourists: “I 
often imagine I smell that boredom which the sons of Albion exude 
everywhere. In fact, from every Englishman is developed a certain 
gas, the deadly suffocating gas of boredom, and this I have ob- 
served with my own eyes, not in England, where the whole at- 
mosphere is surcharged with it, but in southern lands, where the 
traveling Britisher roams about isolated and the gray aureole of 
boredom that surrounds his head is quite distinctly visible in the 
sunny, blue air. The English, to be sure, think their thick boredom 
a product of the place, and in order to escape it, they journey 
through all lands; but they are bored everywhere and return home 
with the diary of an ennuyée” (vir, 43). Florentinische Ndchte 
(1835), which begins with good-natured persiflage of the English 
but grows sharper as the work progresses, points out also the de- 
fects of the English tourists, styling these travelers “gods of 
boredom, who in shining coaches hasten by extra post through 
all lands and everywhere leave behind them clouds of sadness” 
(rv, 352). 


III 


Did Heine then find nothing praiseworthy about John Bull? 
In his capacity of journalistic critic he found several traits he could 
spare a good word for. Besides British love of freedom which 
Heine must approve as Freiheit no matter what its form, he com- 
mends the English also for the wholesomeness of their family life, 
their exuberant health, certain phases of their literature; and he 
has considerable respect for the vigorous public life of the British 
Parliament, and for parliamentary leaders like Lord Brougham 
and George Canning. 

His Englische Fragmente, written shortly after his journey to 
England, begins with these impassioned words: ‘‘Greetings to thee, 
Land of freedom! Be greeted, Freedom, young sun of the rejuve- 
nated world!’ However, English liberty is domestic, restricted: 
“The English are a domestic people . . . . The Englishman is there- 
fore satisfied with that freedom which guarantees his most personal 
rights and protects unconditionally his body, his property, his 
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marriage, his faith, even his whims. ... The Englishman loves 
freedom like his lawful wife :... Though he does not treat her 
with particular tenderness, still if need be he knows how to defend 
her like a man”’ (111, 233-435), contrasting in this respect with the 
Frenchman who “‘loves freedom like his betrothed”’ or the German 
who “loves freedom like his old grandmother.’”’ Nevertheless, the 
German will never quite show the door to the old grandmother 
while ‘‘the splenic Briton, surfeited with his wife, puts a rope around 
her neck perhaps and leads her to Smithfield for sale.” 

In this same work Heine cautions us that the spirit of aristoc- 
racy is still firmly entrenched in England: “In this respect there 
still lies over the minds of the English the darkness of the Middle 
Ages: the holy idea of the civil equality of all men has not yet il- 
luminated them” (111, 474). Despite the numerous concessions 
wrested from royalty and the aristocracy through political neces- 
sity and expediency he thinks there has been no political reform 
based on liberal principles. ““The framework of the civil and politi- 
cal institutions remains undestroyed. Caste-rule and the guild- 
system have maintained themselves to the present day, and... 
England remains in a mediaeval condition, or rather in the con- 
dition of a fashionable Middle Ages”’ (111, 496-497). “All England is 
petrified in mediaeval institutions incapable of rejuvenation, behind 
which aristocracy is entrenched and awaits the death struggle,” 
Heine writes the same year in his Reise von Miinchen nach Genua 
(111, 279). 

Heine is forced to acknowledge (though he does it somewhat 
grudgingly) the physical and moral health of the English. In a 
newspaper article of 1846, written from Baréges where he had gone 
in the vain hope of restoring his own broken health, he tells of 
British tourists with their “ruddy, beefsteak-fattened faces, which 
contrasted almost insultingly with the pale community of bathing 
guests” (v1, 437). In his treatise, Uber die franzésische Biihne 
(1837), he agrees that English domestic life, like the German, is 
more wholesome than the French. After complaining that the love 
affairs of the French woman as shown both on the stage and in the 
salons of fashion are confined to the period after marriage, Heine 
exclaims: “But we Germans, like our Teutonic neighbors [the 
English], always pay homage with our love only to unmarried 
girls, and only these are celebrated in song by our poets” (1v, 507). 
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In the field of letters Heine’s praise of Shakespeare is unstinted. 
In Shakes peares Madchen und Frauen (1838) he shows fine apprecia- 
tion for that poet’s ability to portray women characters, and the 
conditions of his age. Likewise, in the Einleitung zum “Don Qui- 
chotte’”’ (1837) he proclaims Shakespeare’s dramatic supremacy: To 
the Spaniards is due the honor of having produced the best novel, 
just as one must accord the English the fame of having accom- 
plished the highest in the drama... Cervantes, Shakespeare, and 
Goethe form the poets’ triumvirate, that in the three genres of 
poetic representation, the epic, the dramatic, and the lyric, have 
produced the highest” (v1, 316). English novelists do not fare so 
well in Heine’s esteem: ‘These English novelists since Richardson’s 
dominance are prosaic natures. The prude spirit of their times re- 
sists all vigorous portrayal of the life of the common people.” Only 
Walter Scott meets with his approval (vm, 314), whose novels 
“give the spirit of English history far more faithfully than Hume”’ 
(111, 228). Byron, with whom Heine has often been compared, was 
for some reason wholly distasteful to him. “‘Of all the great writers,” 
Heine announces as early as 1826 when Byron’s fame on the Con- 
tinent as the Romantic poet of Weltschmerz was at high tide, “By- 
ron is just the one, the reading of whose works affects me the most 
insufferably, whereas Scott in each of his writings delights, calms, 
and strengthens my heart”’ (11, 116). 

In regard to the English language Heine’s testimony, though 
apparently conflicting, is not actually so. In Florentinische Ndchte, 
Maximilian speaks in a bantering, flippant mood concerning the 
English tongue: ‘“‘May the devil take this people and their lan- 
guage! They place a dozen monosyllabic words in their mouths, 
chew them, crunch them, spit them out again, and that they call 
speaking” (1v, 351). Writing in a more critical, serious manner 
concerning English declamation Heine calls attention to the 
“genuine feeling and naiveté’’ which it derives from a language that 
has “‘all the virtues of a dialect developed directly from the com- 
mon people”’ (rv, 531). 

The lively, witty debates of the British Parliament met with 
Heine’s approval and he was often an interested listener while 
in London. Here the Englishman appeared without his usual limita- 
tions. ‘Jest, persiflage of self, sarcasm, emotion and wisdom, malice 
and kindness, logic and verses, bubble forth in the richest display 
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of color, so that the annals of Parliament afford us even years later 
the most clever entertainment”’ writes Heine and he thinks the 
dull South German legislatures might take a lesson from the English 
Parliament (111, 486-487). He speaks with appreciation of the 
brilliant oratorical skill of Lord Brougham, but the Englishman 
who made the most profound impression on Heine during his brief 
stay on the Island was George Canning. Heine admired his leader- 
ship, his sincerity, his liberalism. In Franzésische Zustande he calls 
him ‘‘the greatest minister that ever ruled England . . . a Sparta- 
cus of Downing Street who proclaimed civil and religious liberty 
for all peoples and won for England all liberal hearts and thereby 
supreme power in Europe” (v, 67-68). He saw in him, further, 
an enemy of the aristocracy and of Wellington, the man Heine 
hated for causing the downfall of Napoleon, Heine’s favorite hero. 
*‘Canning’s friends, whom I call the good spirits of England, must 
succumb, because their opponents are its devils; these, with the 
stupid devil Wellington at their head, now raise their cry of 
victory” (111, 460). In the ignoble insults that Canning suffered 
from the nobility Heine saw the guarantees of his fidelity, and 
when he died a martyr’s death, Heine, who had listened with in- 
toxicated heart to this statesman’s addresses in St. Stephan’s 
Chapel where the House of Commons was then meeting (v, 69), 
publicly mourned him, and the eighth of August became for the 
poet a holy day in the calendar of freedom (11, 278). 


IV 


Such, in brief, are Heine’s opinions of the English as expressed 
in his writings. So far from taking personal offense at the severity 
of his type-judgments the English literary public apparently ap- 
preciates this cleverness at John Bull’s expense. The noted German- 
ist, Professor J. G. Robertson of the University of London, as- 
sures us that Heine’s “fame has always stood higher in England and 
France, than in Germany, itself, where his lyric method, his self- 
consciousness, his cynicism in season and out of season, were less 
in harmony with the literary traditions.’ 

Heine did not visit America. Though the notion occurred to him 
at times, he had really no great desire to visit us, and certainly 


* The Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th Edition (1929), x1, 389. 
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none whatever to emigrate to the “monstrous prison of freedom 
where the invisible chains would press more painfully than the 
visible ones at home and where the most repulsive of all tyrants, 
the rabble, exerts its barbarous rule” (vi, 44). Heine had decided 
as early as 1830 that we had inherited from the English their worst 
traits, in short, religiosity, hypocrisy, and greed for gold (vir, 
45); and in his poem, “Jetzt wohin?”’ written many years later he 
favored the Americans with these two caustic stanzas: 


Manchmal kommt mir in den Sinn 
Nach Amerika zu segeln, 
Nach dem grossen Freiheitstall, 
Der bewohnt von Gleichheitsflegeln— 


Doch es angstet mich ein Land, 
Wo die Menschen Tabak kiuen, 
Wo sie ohne K@nig kegeln, 
Wo sie ohne Spucknapf speien. (1, 412) 


If, in spite of his better judgment, Heine had come to the United 
States, the Americans might have been reading The American 
Mercury, or something like it, almost a century earlier. 


Joun A. HEss 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 














Editorial 








HE Modern Language Journal begins its new year in ap- 

pearance somewhat altered but in substance unchanged. As 
was the case under its previous editors, it will strive to serve as the 
voice of the common aims and aspirations of modern foreign 
language teachers, whatever the language they teach and whatever 
the pedagogical school of thought to which they belong. Indeed, it 
will be one of our primary purposes to lay emphasis upon these 
common factors, to the end that the Journal may be truly repre- 
sentative of the varied clientele upon which it depends. 

But the Journal will try also to be widely representative of its 
constituents by encouraging the free (but not boresome!) discus- 
sion from every point of view of subjects concerning which modern 
foreign language teachers may disagree. Only one condition is at- 
tached: the discussion must be friendly. There will always bea place 
in the Journal for the expression of honest differences of opinion, 
courteously expressed; there will be no place for acrimony, per- 
sonalities, or attempts at withering sarcasm. The same policy will 
be followed, we hope, by our reviewers. If a book is poorly done, we 
want them to say so—indeed, we expect them to say so; but they 
will be expected to say why they think so, and in language that 
preserves the amenities that ought to prevail among colleagues. 

Another important aspect of the Journal that we hope to de- 
velop even more than in the past is in “building bridges’ between 
language departments and departments of education. Much as 
some of us enjoy the “good old fight” between the educationists 
and the teachers of cultural subjects, a truce is hereby declared so 
far as the Journal is concerned. Each side has something to con- 
tribute to the solution of the teaching problems of our craft, and 
the Journal ought to be one ground upon which they can meet for 
frank and helpful discussion. Through our new assistant managing 
editor, Professor Tharp, we have a definite link with the educa- 
tionists, a friend whose standing in both camps will make him in- 
valuable in developing the right kind of co-operation. We hope to 
develop further contacts of the same kind, and to publish from time 
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to time articles by educationists whose interest in our field is 
secondary to their work in general education, in teaching methods, 
in psychology, or in tests and measurements. 

Finally, while we shall continue to print cultural articles, we 
shall seek more and more to publish material dealing with methods, 
with pedagogical devices and materials, and with the general aims 
and objectives of modern foreign language teaching. In short, the 
Journal will try to develop still further its recognized position as a 
teacher’s journal, leaving to organs primarily devoted to scholarly 
research the publication of articles more appropriate for their 
pages. 

On the personal side, it is a pleasure, at the outset, to acknowl- 
edge my indebtedness to my predecessor, Dr. Holzwarth. Much of 
the material in this first number was already in type when I “took 
over” this summer, and the impress of his personality will continue 
to be felt, just as the successful four years of his administration of 
the editorial side of the Journal will continue to be an inspiration, 
under the new régime. 

Henry GRATTAN DOYLE, 
Managing Editor 
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To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 


Iam surprised that the author of ‘Comment enseigner ]’intona- 
tion,’ in your May issue, does not mention among books on the 
subject The Yersin Phono-Rhythmic Method, by Jeanne and Marie 
Yersin. She speaks of the neglect of the practical teaching of in- 
tonation of the French language in the United States, and the 
earliest book she cites is of 1926. The Yersin book, which was first 
published as early as 1897, devotes several chapters to intonation, 
rhythm, duration of sounds, linking, and the transition from one 
sound to another, and does it in a very practical manner; indeed, 
the Yersins were above all practical teachers. Some of the points 
stressed in their book are the same as those brought out in the 
article. The Yersins were pioneers in the achievement of teaching 
a correct “French accent”’ to foreigners, and should be accorded 
full recognition. CLirForD H. BIssELL 

University of California 
Berkeley, California 


Dear Dr. Holzwarth: 

I thank you for your letter of April 25. I had forgotten that 
there is no June issue of the Modern Language Journal and it was 
in that issue particularly that I hoped you could publish the answers 
to Mr. Rosenthal.! I note that you say that you will turn this 
material over to the new editor, with the suggestion that he include 
it in the October issue. I hope he will see fit to publish it. 


Sincerely yours, 
LAWRENCE A. WILKINS 
Editor High Points 
New York City 


The articles referred to by Mr. Wilkins follow: 


THOUGHTS PROVOKED BY READING MR. ROSENTHAL’S 
ARTICLE ON THE READING SYLLABUS IN 
MODERN LANGUAGES? 


There is a French saying: When two people say the same thing it is not the same 
thing. It is equally true that when two people read the same thing it is not the same 


4 See the April issue, pp. 496-497. 
2“Thoughts Provoked by the Reading Syllabus in Modern Languages,” 
High Points, January, 1934. 
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thing, for the interpretation of any text by the reader depends upon his prejudices, 
his mindset, his experiences, his age, and many other factors that have nothing at 
all to do with knowledge of vocabulary, idiom, or grammar. It is only thus that we 
can explain the fact that an experienced reader in various languages like Mr. 
Rosenthal has misinterpreted important features of the Modern Language Syllabus, 
has read into it things that are not there and then has proceeded to demolish the 
straw men he has set up with élan and gusto, not to say Schrecklichkeit. 

Here are some of his straw men. 

Straw Man No. 1. That in the Syllabus the “primary assumption has been that 
one learns a foreign language more or less in the same way that one learns one’s 
native language.” 

Nowhere does the Syllabus make this assumption. It merely states that the 
results of certain specific investigations devoted to the reading of the vernacular 
can be applied to the foreign Janguages, and “‘that a foreign language can be read? 
in a manner directly comparable to the reading’ of the mother tongue.” 

It would be impossible within the short space of this article to discuss the va- 
lidity of the investigations in reading referred to. Nor is this important in connec- 
tion with Mr. Rosenthal’s article, for as we discuss his other straw men we will see 
that he agrees in principle with most of the recommendations which are made in 
the Syllabus in the matter of reading. These recommendations are not startling or 
new. They embody what has long been recognized by good teachers as excellent 
methodology in the teaching of reading. The experimental investigations mentioned 
really did little more than confirm what good teachers already knew empirically. 

Straw Man No. 2. Mr. Rosenthal states that “vocabulary must be acquired 
either by thumbing a lexicon or by constant drill,’ implying thereby that the Syl- 
labus eschews both these methods. 

In the matter of thumbing the lexicon the Syllabus does say that “the learner 
should not be compelled to thumb the dictionary constantly. To avoid this, word, 
phrase and sentence study should, therefore, precede the reading of the text.’ 
Surely Mr. Rosenthal does not believe that constant thumbing of the dictionary 
will give the pupil either the desire to read or desirable habits of reading! We need 
not fear that the pupil will not have enough of this thumbing of the lexicon. In the 
past the trouble has been that superabundant thumbing of this nature eventually 
caused the average pupil to thumb his nose not only at the dictionary, but at the 
foreign language itself at the earliest opportunity. 

As for constant vocabulary drill, the Syllabus recommends this as never before. 
Let us examine the “Suggested Technic in Intensive Reading,’ page i4 of the 
Syllabus. We find here “advance explanation of difficulties,”’ i.e., word, phrase and 
sentence study. We find “Questions and anwers in the foreign language based on 
thought content of the text.” This is the finest form of vocabulary drill, for by this 
method the necessary repetitions of the words of the text in various combinations 
are obtained. 

We note also that in the intensive reading lesson the Syllabus recommends 
“Word study, including synonyms, antonyms, homonyms, cognates, definitions 
and word families.’’ Surely this is vocabulary drill of the most thoroughgoing nature! 


* Italics are ours [High Points). 
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Straw Man No. 3. The Syllabus has a tendency to place great emphasis upon 
cognates and word lists. 

As for cognates, we have just seen that the Syllabus mentions their use as one 
among many forms of vocabulary drill. It gives them no special emphasis. In fact, 
on page 51, under the heading ‘‘Suggestions to Pupils on Methods of Study,” the 
Syllabus gives the following specific warning: “‘But bear in mind that the foreign 
cognates sometimes have a somewhat different meaning.”’ However, I am glad that 
Mr. Rosenthal did not read this part of the Syllabus, or at least not carefully, for 
otherwise he might not have related that incident of the ‘“E’cole de Déportements’’, 
which is quite delectable, even if it does have a slightly apocryphal odor. 

As for word lists, the Syllabus places no undue stress on these. It recommends 
that minimum active lists of words and idioms for the first four terms be selected 
from the basic textbooks and classroom usage, these lists being checked against 
standard lists. It should be noted that such lists would contain no words which the 
pupil had not already studied. There is nothing, therefore, in the recommendations 
of the Syllabus anent word lists that could lead to the funereal episode mentioned 
by Mr. Rosenthal, or explain Mr. Rosenthal’s funereal viewpoint on the subject. 

Straw Man No. 4. The Syllabus objects to translation from the foreign lan- 
guage into the vernacular. 

Careful reading of the Syllabus will show that the Syllabus does not bar trans- 
lation. It is, however, opposed to its undue or exclusive use and indicates many other 
ways to test knowledge of content. 

In the matter of active grammar and recognitional or passive grammar, Mr. 
Rosenthal seems so hopelessly confused as to what the Syllabus says and as to the 
actual meaning of these terms, that we suspect that his manuscript must have been 
garbled in printing. He says: “It is felt that a minimum of grammar should be 
taught, and that only recognitional grammar,’ and that there should be an active® 
and a passive® grammar.” 

Since recognitional and passive grammar are one and the same thing (the 
Syllabus uses them synonymously), Mr. Rosenthal makes two mutually contra- 
dictory statements in the same sentence, first that the Syllabus favors only recog- 
nitional (passive) grammar, and secondly that it demands both active and passive 
grammar. 

A casual reading of the Syllabus shows that the first statement is incorrect. 
As for the second, the Syllabus certainly does recommend a minimum of active 
grammar each term and a good deal of passive grammar. It states on page 26: “A 
passive or recognitional knowledge of infrequent grammatical forms and facts is 
sufficient. A form which is passive at one stage may become active at another 
stage.” 

Mr. Rosenthal is puzzled as to the distinction between active and passive 
grammar. The distinction is simple. Take his own example: Je viens de parler a 
Vhomme que connatt votre pére. He strongly suspects that on a recognition basis 
the pupil would be likely to consider que the subject and pére the object in the 
secondary clause. The pupil will not do so if he possesses the passive knowledge that 
qui is the subject form of the relative pronoun and que the object form. Passive 
knowledge of grammatical forms means that the pupil must recognize and under- 
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stand them, but is not expected to be able to use them actively, i.e., in constructing 
sentences orally or in writing. 

The German examples cited by Mr. Rosenthal help his case against recog- 
nitional knowledge no more than his French ones. Every German teacher knows 
that pupils can readily identify the indirect and direct objects in such sentences as 
Ich habe den Mannern den Knaben anvertraut. It is a far cry from the ability to recog- 
nize and understand an indirect object in a German sentence to the active use of 
the same. This unfortunate fact has given German teachers many a heartache. 

“Take the expression, Es kommt darauf an,” says Mr. Rosenthal. Well let us 
take it. This is an idiom of course, and how can it be learned except as all idioms are 
learned—by memory? How would all the active grammatical drill in the world on 
the verb ankommen in all tenses, active, passive, indicative, subjunctive, help us in 
understanding this idiom? To the pupil ankommen means “‘to arrive,’’ as Mr. Rosen- 
thal rightly states, but when he meets Es kommt darauf an for the first time, the 
pupil learns from his teacher or from the dictionary the meaning of this idiom. The 
theory of recognitional knowledge does not demand that the pupil be able to recog- 
nize the meaning of new idioms at sight, or to guess them with the help of cognates. 
Nor does it demand that the pupil be able to use the newly learned idioms actively 
in speech or writing. 

If the pupil’s passive knowledge of grammar, vocabulary and idiom were not al- 
ways far ahead of his active knowledge, he would never be able toread with understand- 
ing a single sentence more difficult than he himself could construct. 

Mr. Rosenthal is very optimistic in fearing that the methods suggested in the 
Syllabus will make the work too easy for our pupils. Would that the study of modern 
languages could be made easy enoughso that all our pupils might make steady prog- 
ress towards the goal, be it ever so modest, and gain that feeling of satisfaction and 
pleasure that comes from definite measurable achievement. 

EUGENE JACKSON 
Samuel J. Tilden High School 


THE READING SYLLABUS IN MODERN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES: MORE THOUGHTS THEREON 


In an article in High Points for January, 1934, entitled “Thoughts Provoked 
by the Reading Syllabus in Modern Foreign Languages,’’ Mr. Rosenthal discusses 
the problem of teaching grammar in realizing the new reading aim. He says he does 
not see any practical difference between active and passive grammar and cites a 
number of sentences in the foreign languages in which a knowledge of grammar is 
indispensable to correct comprehension. He concludes that the best way to teach 
pupils to recognize grammatical distinctions when they meet them in reading is to 
give them “definite concrete drill sentences from English into the foreign language”’ 
embodying the principles to be mastered—in other words, the good old-fashioned 
grammar-translation method. 

I agree with Mr. Rosenthal that a certain amount of grammatical knowledge is 
indispensable to correct comprehension of the foreign language. So does the city 
syllabus, as he has pointed out. I do not agree with him in several respects: 1. That 
there is no difference between active and passive grammatical knowledge; 2. That 
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the only or the best way to teach the grammar necessary to understand the foreign 
language when it is read, is to drill in translation from English into French; 3. In 
the implication that in reading the foreign language for comprehension one re- 
quires the same knowledge and technique as he requires to translate English into 
the foreign language. 

The first sentence which Mr. Rosenthal used to demonstrate this need for a 
grammar-translation method was: Je viens de parler 4 l’homme que connatt votre pére. 
In this sentence the skill that the pupil needs for correct comprehension is to dis- 
tinguish gue used as the object of the verb from qui used as the subject, and to recog- 
nize the inversion of subject and verb frequently seen in clauses introduced by que. 
It seems reasonable, if our aim is to develop these skills, to give the pupil twenty or 
thirty sentences in French, some with qui as the subject and others with que and 
inverted word order and let him practice translating them into English correctly or 
picking out the subject in each relative clause. Such a drill would be purely recog- 
nitional as the problem is recognitional and would focus all the attention on the point 
to be mastered, besides giving incidental vocabulary review. Let us now see what 
would happen if we pursued the method suggested by Mr. Rosenthal. 

The pupils would have to translate to French: “‘I have just spoken to the man 
whom your father knows.” In this process he would have to recall: 1. That have just 
is not avoir but an idiom; 2. That the idiom is venir de; 3. That the present tense of 
the verb venir must be used; 4. That it is irregular; 5. That the first person singular 
ending must be used; 6. That spoken which sounds like a past participle must be the 
infinitive because of de; 7. That d has a grave accent when it is a preposition; 8. 
That whom is the object of the verb and que is used for whom when it is a relative 
pronoun though not when it is interrogative; 9. That to know in this sentence is 
not savoir but connatire; 10. That knows ispresent tense third singular; 11. That this 
form is irregular; 12. That the social form of your must be used; 13. That pére has 
a grave accent; 14. That the subject may be placed before or after the verb in this 
particular construction. 

It is evident that by this method the pupil’s attention is distracted from the 
main point by many difficulties and that it is next to impossible to focus it on the 
problem of inverted word order, because the normal word order is also acceptable 
and is the one which the pupil will tend to use because of its similarity to English. 

It may be objected that there are difficulties which I have not mentioned in 
translating French to English or in any other exercise testing comprehension of this 
French sentence. This is true, but these difficulties are fewer and less serious than 
those of the other process. For example, in the sentence under discussion, the prob- 
lems of verb endings, spelling, accents, of distinguishing relative from interrogative 
pronouns, and deciding between savoir and connatire, are entirely eliminated. The 
remaining problems involve recognition instead of recall. It has long been conceded 
by psychologists, and is borne out daily by our teaching experience, that the former 
is much easier than the latter. But even were the difficulties equal it would still be 
true that a technique which centers attention on comprehension, the skill we want 
to develop, is more desirable than the translation-to-foreign-language method which 
can only at its most optimistic, claim to drive home principles which it is hoped will 
carry over into the reading knowledge. This means that we must rely on transfer of 
training which is a pedagogical principle of exceedingly uncertain repute. 
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Before concluding I should like to mention briefly a few grammatical topics in 
which the difference between active and passive knowledge is most obvious. For 
instance: the dullest pupil could learn to recognize /e as masculine and /a as femi- 
nine in one lesson, but he must spend weary years learning to recall the gender of 
every noun that he has to translate in French. The same is true to a considerable 
extent of agreement of adjectives, agreement of past participles, and irregular 
feminines and plurals. It would also apply in respect to gender and number to 
demonstrative and possessive pronouns. As for object pronouns, their chief difficulty 
for the student, that is, the word order, is practically negligible on the recognition 
level. 

I should say then that there is a world of difference between active and passive 
grammatical knowledge, if we assume by active knowledge the ability to apply gram- 
matical principles in translating English into French and by passive knowledge the 
ability to recognize grammatical distinctions that affect the meaning of French that 
is read or heard. Because there is this great difference there is a need, not to discard 
grammar entirely, but to revise our grammatical syllabi, and especially our tech- 
niques in teaching and testing grammar in the light of the reading aim. 


CHARLOTTE B. FARQUHAR 
Julia Richman High School 


To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 


The undersigned is fully in accord with William R. Price’s view 
in regard to the use of the graphic accent in writing Spanish. Cer- 
tainly the fact that a number of people do things incorrectly or in 
a slovenly way does not in any way justify incorrectness or sloven- 
liness. In Spanish, except for a few forms of the verbs in -iar and 
in -uar and a few adjectives in -uoso, which are accentual puzzles, 
any script done in accordance with the extant rules for marking 
the accent shows unmistakably to any one familiar with them the 
accented vowel of every word. This feature of the Spanish script 
dispenses with the need of having to mark the accent on every word 
in the dictionary and to consult this book about correct accentua- 
tion. The prescribed accent-marking is, therefore, an essential 
part of correct writing in Spanish, to which everyone who writes 
worth-while literature of any sort strictly adheres, as he must. 


L. CARBALLOSA 
Oakland, California 
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Arthur Leslie Owen 
(January 9, 1585-May 9, 1934) 


A Tribute to a Loved Friend, Respected Colleague, and Inspirational Teacher 


RTHUR LESLIE OWEN, Chairman of the Department of 

Spanish of the University of Kansas, died unexpectedly May 
9, 1934, at his home in Lawrence, Kansas, of heart disease. After 
graduation from the University of Vermont in 1906, he taught at 
Betts Academy, Stamford, Connecticut, for two years; then he 
went to the University of Illinois as teaching fellow, where he 
obtained his master’s degree in 1910. From Urbana he went to 
Lawrence as Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, where 
he taught until his death, save for one year, 1913-14, which he 
spent at the University of Chicago. In 1918, he was made Pro- 
fessor and Chairman of the newly created department of Spanish 
at the University of Kansas. Professor Owen was a thorough and 
energetic scholar, an inspirational teacher, a true genius, a broad- 
minded and self-forgetful administrator, and one of the leading 
Hispanists of the United States. Hundreds of his students in every 
state will be conscious for many years of the irreparable loss his 
passing is to all lovers of Spanish, and more particularly to those 
who were his admirers and friends 


There must be a permanence 

To the inspiration consummated for us 

At the noontide of his quest. 

Self-forgetful, seeking eternal 

To see beyond the present moment, 

He knew no constraint, naught save devotion 
to the lighted torch 

He bore aloft, defying time and space. 

Let not the aching wonder 

Of why he left 

Cause our fresh heritage to pass to oblivion; 

Rather take it, O God, to the crucible 
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Where souls he loved are fired 

And smouldering fragments find new strength 
To guard the treasure in our hold; 

Keep it burning, O God, and fanned aglow 
By our endeavor. 

Let it not soar, untouched, beyond our sight, 
Nor fade with time; 

Help us, upbuoyed, to catch, just ere it dims, 
The splendor of a falling star: 

His torch, sent us to bear. 


AGNES M. Brapby 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods College, Indiana 


Henry Roseman Lang 
(September 22, 1853-July 25, 1934) 


HENRY ROSEMAN LANG, Professor Emeritus of Romance 
Languages and Literatures in Yale University, died at New Haven 
on July 25. 

Professor Lang was born in Wartau Canton, St. Gall, Switzer- 
land, on Sept. 22, 1853. He received his early training there. The 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy was given him at the University 
of Strassburg in 1892. He came soon afterward to this country. 

He was Professor of Romance Languages and Literature at 
Yale from 1896 to 1922 and Professor Emeritus since 1922. Pro- 
fessor Lang was United States delegate to the centenary of Spain’s 
war of independence at Saragossa, Spain, in 1908 and received the 
silver medals of Saragossa and the Hispanic Society of America. 
He was a fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences and 
a corresponding member of the Spanish Academy, Madrid; the 
Spanish Academy of Belles Lettres, Barcelona, and Knight Com- 
mander of the Portuguese Order of Santiago. 

His writings included many articles in United States and 
European journals as well as books on Spanish and Portuguese 
poetry and literature. 


Richard T. Holbrook 
(December 13, 1870-July 31, 1934) 


PROFESSOR RICHARD T. HOLBROOK, for fifteen years a member 
of the University of California faculty, died at Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, on July 31. 
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Dr. Monroe E. Deutsch, vice-president of the University, is- 
sued the following statement concerning his death: “It is with very 
deep sorrow that his colleagues of the University of California 
learn of the death of Richard T. Holbrook. For fifteen years he was 
a devoted member of the department of French and gave himself 
during all those years wholeheartedly to the University. His 
special field was philology, both French and Italian. In later years 
he was particularly interested in phonetics. Side by side with his 
scholarly studies he devoted himself to publications designed to 
help others in acquiring a knowledge of the French language. We 
mourn him not merely asa scholar and teacher but also asa 
genial, friendly human being.” 

Professor Holbrook was born December 13, 1870, at Windsor 
Locks, Conn., as the second son of Timothy Dwight Holbrook, of 
the sixth generation of Holbrooks at Derby, Conn. The original 
Holbrook settled in the Massachusetts Bay Colony between 1636 
and 1640. After attending various small private schools Professor 
Holbrook graduated from Phillips Academy, Andover, and ob- 
tained his bachelor’s degree at Yale in 1893. For three years there- 
after he studied in France, Italy, and Germany, and then joined the 
Yale faculty. In 1901 he was appointed on the staff of Columbia 
University, where he obtained his doctor of philosophy degree in 
1902. Bryn Mawr College called him in 1906, and he served there 
as head of the department of Old French philology and Italian for 
ten years. At that time he completed work on a book, Living French, 
and in 1917 became Romance Language editor for D. C. Heath and 
Company. During the latter part of the World War he served with 
Les Foyers du Soldat of the French Army, and in 1919 he accepted 
an invitation to join the staff of the University of California. 

Among his writings were Boys and Men: A Story of Life at 
Yale; Dante and the Animal Kingdom; a translation of The Farce 
of Master Pierre Patelin; Portraits of Dante; an edited edition of 
Balzac’s Gobseck et Jésus-Christ en Flandre; Etude sur Pathelin; 
Living French; and a short story, A Bachelor of Arts. 
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ARIZONA 


University of Arizona.—Napoleon J. Tremblay, instructor in 
French, has been promoted to assistant professor. 


CALIFORNIA 


University of California, Berkeley —Michael De Filippis, part- 
time instructor in Italian, has been promoted to full-time 
instructor in Italian. The following teaching assistants in Spanish 
have been promoted to part-time instructors in Spanish: Federico 
Sanchez, James H. Elson, and Iver N. Nelson. Erasmo Buceta, 
professor of Spanish, goes to Spain on leave during the spring 
semester of 1934-35. Mathurin Dondo, associate professor of 
French, is returning after a year’s leave of absence as visiting 
professor at Hunter College. Gabriel Bonno, associate professor 
of French, has been promoted to professor of French. 


University of Southern California.—George L. Doty has trans- 
ferred to the Santa Monica Junior College as professor of Romance 
Languages. Dr. George Curme, for many years professor of German 
at Northwestern University, has joined the staff of the University 
of Southern California as lecturer in German. Francis J. Carmody 
has published Franco-Italian Sources of the Roncesvalles through 
the Institute of French Studies, New York (1934). 


CONNECTICUT 


Yale University—Debler W. Schumann has transferred to 
Swarthmore as assistant professor of German. E. Seeman has 
transferred to the University of Cincinnati as instructor in German. 
Jean Boorsch comes from Middlebury College as assistant professor 
of French. Edward Billingsham comes from Princeton University 
as assistant professor of French. Norman Lewis Torrey transfers 
to Swarthmore College as professor of French. Andrew Richard 
Morehouse has been promoted from instructor in French to as- 
sistant professor. Albert Feuillerat has published Comment Marcel 
Proust a composé son roman and Milton Garver, A. Daudet’s 
Suffering (translation) through the Yale University Press. 


DELAWARE 


University of Delaware.—Kenneth Leslie transfers from Prince- 
ton University as instructor in Spanish. George E. Brinton, director 
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of the Delaware Foreign Study Bureau in Paris, comes to Newark 
as assistant professor of French. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The George Washington University—Vladimir S. Kolesnikoff 
has been appointed lecturer in Russian. Franc Paul Gaston Thé- 
naud goes to Swarthmore College as instructor in French. Alan 
Thomas Deibert, assistant professor of Romance Languages, has 
been promoted to associate professor. Cecil Knight Jones, profes- 
sorial lecturer on Spanish American Literature, becomes adjunct 
professor of Spanish American Literature. Henry Grattan Doyle, 
dean of the Junior College, has been promoted to dean of Colum- 
bian College. 


ILLINOIS 


University of Chicago.—Kenneth M. Grubb comes from Miami 
University as instructor in German. L. Bloomfield has published 
Language through Henry Holt and Company. 


University of Illinois ——José A. Balseiro, associate professor 
of Spanish, spent the year 1933-34 as visiting professor at the 
University of Puerto Rico. 


INDIANA 


Purdue University——John Heiss, professor of Modern Lan- 
guages, retired in June, 1934. 


IOWA 
University of lowa.—Paul Harstall comes from Ecole du Montcel 


as associate in French. Isabelle Redfield transfers to St. Xavier 
College, Chicago, French Department. 


MARYLAND 


Hood College.—Dr. Marguerite Treille, who comes from south- 
ern France, will head the department of modern foreign languages. 
Srta. Dolores Andujar will be instructor in Spanish. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Amherst College—Willard H. Stearns comes from the Lycée 
de Garcons, Nimes, France, as instructor in French. F. K. Turgeon, 
assistant professor of French, as been promoted to associate pro- 
fessor. George B. Funnell, instructor in French, becomes assistant 
professor. Geoffrey Atkinson, professor of Romance Languages, 
will spend the year of 1934-35 on leave of absence in France. 


Clark University.—Harold S. Jantz comes from Antioch College 
as assistant professor of German. Charles B. Randolph of the 
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German Department died on November 7, 1933. Heinrich M. 
Bosshard, assistant professor of German, has been promoted to 
associate professor. 


Harvard University.—Professor Eugen Rosenstock-Hussy of 
the University of Breslau has been appointed Kuno Francke 
Professor of German Art and Culture for the first half of 1934-35; 
Professor Paul Kluckhohn of the University of Tiibingen has been 
appointed Kuno Francke Professor for the second half of 1934-35. 
Philip A. Shelley, after spending a year in Germany, returns as 
instructor in German. F. Stanton Cawley, who has been abroad 
during his sabbatical year, returns as assistant professor of 
Scandinavian Languages and Literatures. Professor W. G. Howard 
and Assistant Professor Walter Silz will be on leave during the 
second half of 1934-35. 


MICHIGAN 


University of Michigan.—Marc Denkinger comes from the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo as assistant professor of French. Jean Ehrhard 
has returned to France. Francis Gravit has a field fellowship to 
France. H. P. Thieme has published Bibliographie de la littérature 
francaise de 1800 a& 1930 and Essais sur la civilisation francaise 
through Droz, Paris. Jean Ehrhard has published Le Roman fran- 
caise depuis Marcel Proust through the Editions de la Nouvelle 
Revue Critique. 


MINNESOTA 


University of Minnesota.—Paul Minault comes from the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati as professorial lecturer in French. Wilson E. 
Wilmarth comes from Elsinore (California) Naval and Military 
School as instructor in French. Raymond L. Grismer, assistant 
professor of Spanish, has been promoted to associate professor. 
Everett W. Olmsted, professor of Romance Languages and head 
of the department, is spending the year 1934-35 on leave in France 
and Spain. Carlos J. Arjona, associate professor of Spanish, will 
spend 1934-35 in research at Harvard University. 


State University—Louise Donaldson, who spent the year 
1933-34 on leave of absence studying for her Doctorate at the 
Sorbonne, has been promoted from assistant professor to associate 
professor of French. 


NEW JERSEY 
Princeton University—Dr. Hunter Kellenberger, American 
Council of Learned Societies Research Fellow in France, and Dr. 
E. B. O. Borgerhoff, graduate student at Princeton, have been 


made instructors in French. Dr. Raymond S. Willis, Jr., research 
associate, becomes instructor in Spanish. Dr. George E. Diller 
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transfers to Rutgers University as instructor. Dr. Frank L. Critch- 
low, associate professor, has been retired. Jean Kenneth Leslie 
transfers to the University of Delaware as instructor in Spanish. 
Christian Gauss has published A Primer for Tomorrow through 
Scribner. W. S. Hastings has published Honoré de Balzac; Letters 
to his Family (1809-1850) through the Princeton University Press. 


NEW YORK 
Columbia University—Mademoiselle Marguerite Mespoulet 


comes from Wellesley College as an associate professor in the 
French department of Bernard College. 


Colgate University —Dr. Robert Webber Moore, who for forty- 
three years has been in charge of the work in German in Colgate, 
will at the end of the academic year become professor emeritus. 


University of Rochester —NHoward G. Harnly comes from Har- 
vard University as instructor in French. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Davidson College—Sylvain S. Minault comes from graduate 
study at Ohio State University as assistant professor of French. 
A. V. Goldiere, associate professor of French, on leave of absence, 
will continue his graduate studies at Yale University. 


Agricultural and Technical College-——Dr. W. Napoleon Rivers 
transfers to Miner Teachers College, Washington, D. C., as chair- 
man of the division of modern foreign languages. 


OHIO 


Miami University.—Leslie Brady becomes instructor in French 
and Joseph Russo instructor in Italian. H. J. Russell, of the Spanish 
department, will do graduate work at Ohio State University on 
leave of absence. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Brown University—Philip Ham transfers to Philips Exeter 
Academy as instructor. Professor William L. Fichter returns in 
September, 1934, from a year’s sabbatical leave spent in various 
libraries of Europe. 


VERMONT 


Middlebury College-—M. Emile Telle, a graduate student at 
Harvard, comes as assistant professor of French. Mlle Marie 
Delonglée, of France, becomes instructor in French. M. Jean 
Boorsch transfers to Yale University as assistant professor of 
French. 
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WISCONSIN 


University of Wisconsin.—Karl G. Bottke, instructor in French 
(in Europe onan American Field Scholarship granted by the Insti- 
tute of International Education), will return after his year of 
study at the University of Paris. Elisabeth Dior, assistant in 
French, returns from a year’s leave, studying and teaching in 
France. Professor J. L. Russo, associate professor of Italian, will 
be on leave the last semester of 1934-35 at Naples, Italy. Joseph 
Rossi, instructor in Italian, will spend a year’s leave of absence 
on a Markham Travelling Fellowship for study in Italy. Professor 
Samuel Rogers, associate professor of French, who received the 
$10,000 prize offered by the Aélantic Monthly and Little Brown 
and Company for his new novel, Dusk at the Grove, will spend his 
leave of absence for the year 1934-35 in Paris and travelling in 
Europe. Joseph E. Tucker goes on leave for the year 1934-35 to 
the University of Bordeaux, where he will study on an American 
Field Scholarship. 


WYOMING 


University of Wyoming.—Dr. Adolphe J. Dickman has been 
promoted from associate professor to professor of Modern Lan- 
guages. 


















Meetings 





MEETING OF MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 
OF THE CENTRAL WEST AND SOUTH 


The seventeenth annual meeting of the Association of Modern 
Language Teachers of the Central West and South was held at the 
Drake Hotel in Chicago, Illinois, April 27—28. 

The meeting opened with a dinner at which the president of 
the Association, Professor Julio del Toro, University of Michigan, 
presided as toastmaster and in his inimitable way introduced the 
speakers. The first speaker, Professor Russell P. Jameson, Chevalier 
de la Légion d’honneur, Oberlin College, spoke in French on “‘Le 
Briarée moderne.’’ The next speaker, Professor Antonio G. Sola- 
linde of the University of Wisconsin, spoke in Spanish on ‘“‘Ocios 
filolégicos.’’ The third speaker, Professor James Taft Hatfield of 
Northwestern University, now president of the Modern Language 
Association of America, spoke on “‘Standards.’’ The speeches were 
followed by French, German, and Italian songs sung by Miss Ada 
Henry of the University of Illinois. The program closed with a 
playlet, ‘‘Der Ritter, el Caballero, et le Chevalier!’ presented by 
Mrs. Norton, Miss Geller, and Miss Miller of Oak Park High 
School. Miss Lois D. Walker, second vice-president of the Associa- 
tion was in charge of the entertainment program. 

At the general session, Saturday morning, April 28, the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the coming year: President, Professor 
A. W. Aron, University of Illinois; First Vice-President, Harry V. 
Wann, Indiana State Teachers College; Second Vice-President, 
Miss Edith Cameron, Waller High School, Chicago; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss Lilly Lindquist, Supervisor of Foreign Languages, 
Detroit; Members-at-large of Executive Committee, Professor 
Russell P. Jameson, Oberlin College, Professor E. K. Mapes, Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

Among the speakers at the general session was Dr. Heinz 
Werner, University of Hamburg, Visiting Professor at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, whose subject was “‘The Psychological Ap- 
proach to Language in Germany.”’ Professor Arthur G. Bovee of 
the University of Chicago made a plea for peace and harmony 
within the teaching profession. Professor Michael West, Ontario 
College of Education, Toronto University (formerly of Dacca, 
India), spoke on ‘‘Next Steps in Foreign Language Teaching.” 
Owing to the lateness of the hour, Professor Algernon Coleman of 
the University of Chicago did not discuss Dr. West’s paper. 
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At the luncheon, attended by about two hundred, there were 
talks in three languages. Mrs. Edna Watkins Hewitt of Mississippi 
College spoke in Spanish on “Asi era Méjico.’”’ Miss Elfriede 
Ackerman, Waller High School, Chicago, presented in German 
“Selections from ‘Schénte Lengevitch’.”” Madam Roger Cros, 
Northwestern University, spoke in French on “‘Brillat Savarin en 
Amérique.” 

After lunch French, German, and Spanish section meetings 
were held. 

French Section —Chairman, Miss Helen M. Eddy, University 
of Iowa; Secretary, Miss Malvina Colvine, High School, Rock 
Island, Ill. 

Speakers: (1) Dr. Michael West, University of Toronto, 
“The Initial Stage of Reading a Cognate Language’’; (2) Pro- 
fessor Otto Bond, University of Chicago, ‘“‘A Preliminary Survey 
of Investigation in Language Pedagogy in the United States, 
1933-1934; (3) Professor James B. Tharp, “‘A Basic Vocabulary.” 
The following officers were elected for next year: Chairman, Miss 
Josephine Allin, Englewood High School, Chicago, Illinois; Secre- 
tary, Miss Edith Erikson, West Allis High School, West Allis, 
Wisconsin. 

German Section—Chairman, Professor B. Q. Morgan, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Secretary, Miss Else Glokke, Touley High 
School, Chicago, Illinois. Speaker, Professor Peter Hagboldt, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, ““A Symposium on the Work of the Second 
High School Year.’’ The following officers were elected for next 
year: Chairman, Dr. William Kurath, University of Chicago, 
Secretary, Miss Lydia Schmidt, Tilden High School, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Spanish Section —Chairman, Professor P. R. Hershey, North- 
western University; Secretary, Miss Harriet Messelheiser, Hyde 
Park High School, Hyde Park, Illinois. Speakers: (1) Professor 
Agnes Brady, Saint-Mary-of-the-Woods College, Indiana, ‘“‘The 
First Three Weeks of Spanish; (2) Professor Roberto Brenes- 
Mesén, Northwestern University, ‘‘Tres poetisas hispano-ameri- 
canas; (3) Professor H. C. Berkowitz, University of Wisconsin, 
“Sidelights on Galdés’s Electra.’’ The following officers were elected 
for next year: Chairman, Professor Antonio G. Solalinde, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Secretary, Miss Agnes Brady, Saint-Mary- 
of-the-Woods College, Indiana. 

LitLy LINDQUIST, 
Secretary 


OHIO EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


The major portion of the Ohio Educational Conference, held on 
April 5-7, 1934, was devoted to four general sessions of the Citi- 
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zens’ Educational Conference, which were addressed by prominent 
educators and publicists among whom were President Glenn Frank, 
University of Wisconsin, Dr. George F. Zook, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education (now Director of the American Council on Educa- 
tion), Hon. Paul V. McNutt, Governor of Indiana, and Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The keynote of the Citizen’s Conference, ‘‘The Crisis in Educa- 
tion,’’ was carried over into some forty subject-matter sections. 
The section for modern foreign languages was addressed on April 
7 by Dean Henry Grattan Doyle of George Washington Univer- 
sity, editor-elect of the Modern Language Journal, who spoke on 
the subject, ‘‘The Crisis in Foreign-Language Teaching.” Professor 
Doyle urged a closer rapprochement between education and lan- 
guage departments, which should better integrate their offerings 
to the advantage of future teachers and through them to the ad- 
vantage of future classes. 

At a joint luncheon of the Ohio chapters of the A.A.T.S. and 
the A.A.T.F., Dean Doyle spoke briefly on the relations of the 
National Federation of Modern Language Teachers to the several 
single-language associations. Miss Frances Krasavec of Cleveland 
read a paper on ‘‘A Young Teacher Looks Back at her Training,” 
and Miss Leah Funck of Martinsburg read a paper on “‘What Can 
Beginners Read?”’ Professor Robert Fouré, Ohio State University, 
spoke in French of his experiences in interpreting to his own na- 
tionals, when in France, the American mind and the American 
educative principles. 

James B. Tuarp, 
Chairman, Modern Language Section 


NEW ENGLAND MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the New England Modern Language 
Association was held at Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, on May 12. The meeting was preceded by a dinner at the 
Parker House in Boston on May 11 at which the speakers were: 

President Ada Comstock, Radcliffe College; President William 
Allan Neilson, Smith College; Professor J. D. M. Ford, Chairman 
of the Department of Romance Languages, Harvard University; 
Professor Ruth Clark, Chairman of the French Department, 
Wellesley College; Dean Miriam F. Carpenter, Wheaton College. 
Professor Louis J. A. Mercier, Harvard University, acted as toast- 
master. 

At the Saturday morning meeting in Longfellow Hall the 
address of welcome was given by President Ada Comstock. 
Section meetings were held, as follows: 

Spanish (With the co-operation of the New England Chapter 
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of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish).—Chairman, 
Miss Lula Giralda Adams, President, A.A.T.S., Brookline High 
School, Brookline, Massachusetts. 

Program: Professor Robert H. Williams, Brown University, 
Puppet Show; Dr. Miguel Romera-Navarro, Professor of Spanish, 
University of Pennsylvania, Director of the Middlebury Spanish 
Summer School, Middlebury, Vermont, “Espiritu de las letras 
de Espafia.”’ 

French (With the co-operation of the Boston Chapter of the 
American Association of Teachers of French).—Chairman, Pro- 
fessor Louis J. A. Mercier, Harvard University. Program: “Paul 
Valéry: Quelques remarques sur la genése du Narcisse.’’ Professor 
Madeleine Souberin, Bryn Mawr College, “La French Review et 
le professeur de frangais’’; Professor Héléne Harvitt, Brooklyn 
College, Editor-in-Chief of the French Review. General Discussion. 

German.—Chairman, Professor Bertha Reed Coffman, Sim- 
mons. Program: “Survey of the Teaching of German in the Second- 
ary Schools of New England with Suggestions for its Improve- 
ment’’: Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut: Professor 
Carl F. Schreiber, Yale University; Maine, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont: Dr. Werner Neuse, Middlebury College. 

Round Table Discussion led by the following members: Miss 
Eva Z. Pritchard, Girls’ Latin School, Boston; Mr. Frederick G. 
Getchell, Public Latin School, Boston; Miss Katharine M. Schu- 
barth, Jamaica Plain High School; Miss Victoria M. H. Zeller, 
Quincy Senior High School; Miss Minna A. Bretschneider, Malden 
High School; Mr. Harry A. Grant, Memorial High School for 
Boys, Roxbury. 

Italian.—Chairman, Professor Alfonso DeSalvio, Brown Uni- 
versity. Program: ‘Lingua e letteratura italiana e studenti 
americani.’’ Professor Gabriella Bosano, Wellesley College, 
Open discussion: ‘‘The Study of Italian in New England.” 

Luncheon was served at 1.00 p.m. in Agassiz House. 

Saturday afternoon, general meeting, Agassiz Theatre.—Dr. 
G. Antonio Borgese, William Allan Neilson Professor of Compara- 
tive Literature, Smith College, “‘Is a Definition of Romanticism 
Possible?’”’ Dr. Frederick C. Tarr, Professor of Spanish, Princeton, 
“The Modern Language Trinity: Language, Literature, Civiliza- 
tion.” 

At the business meeting the Association went on record against 
any change in the size of the Modern Language Journal and against 
a two-column format. Professor C. W. French of Boston University 
was re-elected as representative of the Association on the execu- 
tive committee of the National Federation. Professor Arséne 
Croteau of Connecticut State College was elected president and 
the secretary-treasurer, Max Levine of the Boston Public Latin 
School, was re-elected. 
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NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MODERN 
LANGUAGE TEACHERS 


In connection with the annual meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association, held at Washington, D. C., June 30-July 6, a 
meeting of modern language teachers was held on July 3 at the 
Arts Club. The meeting was sponsored by the National Federation 
and held under the auspices of the Association of Modern Language 
Teachers of the Middle States and Maryland. Professor W. A. 
Beardsley of Goucher College was program chairman, Professor 
Merle I. Protzman of George Washington University acted as local 
chairman, and the president of the Middle States Association, 
Mr. Aaron MacCoon, Dwight Morrow High School, Englewood, 
N. J., presided at the meetings. The program was as follows: 

Luncheon conference, Address by Henry Grattan Doyle, Pro- 
fessor of Romance Languages and Dean of Columbian College, 
George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 

Regular session, Eunice R. Goddard, Associate Professor of 
French, Goucher College, Baltimore, ‘““A Review and Criticism 
of Vocabulary Counts’’; Emilie Margaret White, Teacher of Ger- 
man, Central High School, Washington, D. C., ‘‘The Selection of 
High School Texts in the Modern Languages’’; David E. Grant, 
Counsel to the Foreign Department of the Pan American Airways 
and Special Lecturer on Latin-American Law, New York Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y., ‘““Modern Languages as a Business 
Asset,’’ William John Cooper, Professor of Education, George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C., ‘‘The Modern Foreign 
Language Study.” 


DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY EDUCATION, 
N.E.A. 


As part of the program of the Department of Secondary Educa- 
tion, a section meeting of modern language teachers was held on 
July 2 in Stockton Hall, George Washington University. Chair- 
man, Claus J. Schwartz, Principal, Stuart Junior High School, 
Washington, D. C. The program was as follows: Henry Grattan 
Doyle, Dean, Columbian College, George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C., “Meeting Social Needs Through Modern 
Language Education in the High Schools.’’ Discussion Leaders: 
E. Margaret White, Central High School, Washington, D.C., 
Ralph W. Haller, President, High-School Teachers Association, 
New York, N. Y. 











Notes and News 





PROFESSOR BENJAMIN M. WoopBRIDGE, of Reed College, as- 
sistant managing editor of the Modern Language Journal, has re- 
cently received a high honor at the hands of the Royal Belgian 
Academy. The Academy announced in July that it had divided a 
prize of 3000 francs, offered for work done by foreigners in the field 
of French letters in Belgium, equally between Professor Wood 
bridge and M. Léon Bocquet. Professor Woodbridge’s book, ‘“‘Le 
Roman Belge Contemporaine,” Vol. I, appeared in Bruxelles in 
1930 and in New York (Institute of French Studies) in 1932. M. 
Bocquet’s work, “La Littérature Francaise de Belgique’? was 
published in 1932 and was reviewed by Professor Woodbridge in 
the Romanic Review, January-March issue, 1933. 

The Journal congratulates its able collaborator on this de- 
served distinction. 


Dr. STEPHEN DUGGAN, director of the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, has announced that the Germanistic Society of 
America Fellowship of $1500 which is administered by the Insti- 
tute has been awarded to Mr. Vern W. Robinson, of Urbana, II- 
linois, for graduate study in Germany during the academic year 
1934-35. Mr. Robinson is a graduate of De Pauw University and 
received his M.A. at the University of Illinois, where he is a can- 
didate for the Ph.D. degree. He will study at the University of 
Munich, specializing in the history of the German one act play. 
Upon his return from Germany he expects to resume his position 
as Instructor in German at the University of Illinois. The fellow- 
ship which Mr. Robinson holds was established by the Germanistic 
Society of America six years ago to enable an American student 
to study some phase of German civilization. It is the belief of the 
Society that the sending of mature students to Germany is one of 
the most effective means of bringing about a better understanding 
of German culture in the United States. All those who have 
studied in Germany on this fellowship are now engaged in college 
teaching in this country. 


Station WCAC (600 KC.) the station of the Connecticut 
State College, situated at Storrs, Connecticut, will broadcast 
language lessons every Wednesday afternoon, from 4:30 to 5:00, 
as has been done for the past five years, on the following schedule: 
French, by Professor Arséne Croteau, head of the Foreign Language 
Department—October, November, December, and January; 
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Spanish, by Dr. Homero Arjona, professor of Romance Languages— 
February and March; German, by Dr. Theodor Siegel, professor 
of German—April and May. Lesson sheets are sent out free of 
charge. 


PROFESSOR RICHARD PaTTEE of the University of Puerto Rico 
announces that the University is undertaking the formation of a 
separate institute within the general academic organization, to be 
called the Instituto Ibero-Americano, whose purpose will be the 
collection and dissemination of knowledge concerning Hispanic 
America. Tentative plans are based upon a division of the insti- 
tute along the lines of Geography and Natural History, History 
and International Relations, Art and Literature, and finally 
Economics and Trade Relations. Because of the initial difficulties 
that this effort involves, particularly as to adequate library facili- 
ties, and in view of the limited opportunities that the Institute 
possesses for the acquisition of materials, it has decided to seek 
contributions in the way of books, pamphlets, documents and 
publications of all kinds relating to Spain, Portugai, and the 
nations of Ibero-America. It therefore solicits aid and co-operation 
in sending any materials that would serve to increase its collec- 
tion, and will welcome publications covering any of the fields 
mentioned. Any book or publication sent will be promptly ac- 
knowledged. 


El Libro y el Pueblo, the ‘“‘revista de bibliografia mexicana” 
published by the Mexican Ministry of Public Instruction, Depart- 
ment of Libraries, has reprinted in Spanish translation two articles 
first published in the Modern Language Journal. In the March, 
1934, number of El Libro y el Pueblo, pp. 147-151, appears a trans- 
lation of Dorothy M. Kress’s article ‘“‘Justo Sierra; A Study of the 
Value of a Teacher,” and in the April, 1934, issue, pp. 197-199, 
Richard N. Thompson’s “The Poetry of a Diplomat,” dealing with 
Amado Nervo, is reprinted in Spanish. 


A JOINT PUBLISHING AGREEMENT, covering a series of eighty- 
five language textbooks, between the University of Chicago Press 
and D. C. Heath and Company of Boston, leaders in the field of 
foreign language instruction, was announced on July 6 by the 
University of Chicago. Under the arrangement D. C. Heath and 
Company will take over the distribution and sales of the books al- 
ready issued and undertake the future expansion of the enterprise, 
with the editorial co-operation of The University Press. The books 
will bear the joint imprint of the two concerns, and will be known 
as ‘“‘The Heath-Chicago Language Series.” In becoming identified 
with University of Chicago publications, the Heath Company is 
renewing an affiliation first made more than forty years ago, when 
Mr. D. C. Heath served as first Director of the University of 
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Chicago Press. Mr. Heath, then, in the words of President Harper 
of The University of Chicago, ‘“‘a young able, and enthusiastic 
publisher,” had already established his own firm in Boston, but 
under the appointment of President Harper also acted as agent 
and director of The University of Chicago Press when it was first 
established in 1892. 

The eighty-five titles involved comprise nine series of foreign 
language texts, originated by the University of Chicago Press as 
a pioneer experiment in teaching method. They are: the Chicago 
French Series and the Junior College French Series, edited by Otto 
F. Bond, Professor of French at the University of Chicago; the 
Chicago Spanish Series and Junior College Spanish Series, edited 
by Professor Bond and Professor Carlos Castillo, also of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; the Chicago German Series and the Junior 
College German Series, edited by Professor Peter Hagboldt of the 
University of Chicago; the Italian Series, edited by Professor 
Walter L. Bullock of the University of Chicago; the Graded 
German Readers, edited by Professors Peter Hagboldt, B. Q. 
Morgan, formerly of the University of Wisconsin, now of Stan- 
ford University, and C. M. Purin of the University of Wisconsin; 
and the Chicago Latin Series by Miss Mima Maxey and Miss 
Marjorie J. Fay of the University High School of the University 
of Chicago, the first to adapt modern foreign language techniques 
to the classics in this Series published by the University Press in 
1933. The characteristic and outstanding feature of these series is 
that they are based on the “reading method,” offering a unified, 
correlated, and systematic series of texts in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Modern Foreign Language Study. The 
reading method, something of a pedagogical revolution when first 
introduced, aims to develop the ability to read a foreign tongue 
with the same enjoyment as one reads the mother tongue. Tried 
out by a handful of schools as an experiment less than a decade 
ago, it is now adopted in hundreds of high schools, colleges, and 
universities. The list of authors includes many other leading teach- 
ers and textbooks writers in the foreign language field. Among 
them are Ernest H. Wilkins, President of Oberlin College, who 
while at the University of Chicago originated the Italian Series; 
Dr. Michael West, originator of the internationally used ‘‘West 
Method,” evolved through many years of teaching English to 
native children in Dacca, India; Helen M. Eddy, who as head of 
the Department of Foreign Languages at the University High 
School, State University of Iowa, experimented for several years 
in the development of the well-defined technique which was pub- 
lished in 1929 as the Chicago French Series; Grace M. Cochran, 
her chief collaborator, also of the State University of Iowa; Mme 
Louise C. Seibert, Professor of French, Goucher College; Antonio 
Marinoni, Professor of Romance Languages at the University of 
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Arkansas; Kenneth McKenzie, Professor of Italian at Princeton 
University; Professor F. W. Kaufmann of Smith College, co-author 
with Professor Hagboldt of the widely used ‘‘Deutsch fiir Anfian- 
ger,” and “Lesebuch fiir Anfainger’”’; and Professor Colley F. 
Sparkman of the State Teachers’ College at Hattiesburg, Missis- 
sippi, collaborator with Professor Castillo on the Spanish texts. 

Education, published by the Palmer Company, Boston, devotes 
its September issue to the interests of modern languages. The 
number is under the special editorship of Dr. William R. Price, 
Supervisor of Modern Languages in New York State. The articles 
include: ‘‘Notes on Some Phases of Foreign Language Instruction 
in Cleveland,” by Emile B. de Sauzé and William L. Connor of 
Cleveland; ‘‘The Modern Foreign Languages and the American 
High School,” by Louis J. A. Mercier of Harvard University; 
“‘Servitude et Grandeur du Professor de Frangais,’” by André 
Morize of Harvard University’; “Improving French Pronuncia- 
tion,’’ by Jeanne Vidon-Varney of Barnard College, Columbia 
University; Some Practical Suggestions for the Teaching of 
Modern Language Vocabulary,” by Stephen A. Freeman of Mid- 
dlebury College’; The Teaching of Composition,’’ by Edmond A. 
Méras, Preparatory School, College of the City of New York; 
“What Now in Reading?” by Henri C. Olinger of New York Uni- 
versity; ““‘Pangloss: Or the Foreign Language Panjandrum,” by 
William R. Price, of the New York State Education Department; 
and ‘‘Needed: A Linguistic Locarno,”’ by Arthur Gibbon Bovée of 
the University of Chicago. 

THE EDUCATIONAL BurREAU of the Casa Italiana, of which Dr. 
Leonard Covello is executive director, has recently published a 
number of bulletins. Among these are ‘‘The Italians in America,” 
by Leonard Covello; “‘Natural Areas of Italians in New York 
City,” by William B. Shedd; “The Casa Italiana Educational 
Bureau: Its Purpose and Program,” by Leonard Covello; and ‘“‘The 
Importance of the Study of the Italian Language,” by Henry 
Grattan Doyle. Other bulletins in preparation include: ‘The 
Italian Child in the Children’s Court,” by Jay Beck; ‘‘The Italian 
and the Police,” by Jay Beck; ““Language Usage in Italian Fami- 
lies,” by Leonard Covello; “‘Mental Ability of Italian Boys,” by 
Leonard Covello; “Occupations of Italians in New York City,” 
by John D’Alesandre; ‘‘The Padrone System: An Aspect of the 
Economic History of America,” by Marie A. Lipari; ‘‘Historical 
Aspects of Italian Immigration to the United States,” by I. S. 
Meyer; and ‘‘Health Among the Italians in New York City,” by 
Genoeffa Nizzardini. 

THE REPORT of “Trends in the Development of Secondary 
Schools,” summarized by H. G. Hotz, Secretary of the Commission 
on Secondary Schools of the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, as published in the October number 
of the Quarterly of the North Central Association, includes some 
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interesting material under the heading ‘‘Curriculum Offerings.” 
We quote: 


The question ‘What subjects, if any, have been dropped from your program of 
studies during the past year?”’ was again inserted in the 1933-34 annual report 
forms. An analysis of the returns on this question indicates that foreign languages, 
commercial subjects, home economics, and industrial arts, in the order named, 
suffered most in the current movement to curtail subject-matter offerings in North 
Central Association high schools. The distribution of subjects dropped given by 
subject-matter fields and by states is shown in Table II. The specific subjects most 
frequently mentioned were: 


Number of schools 

Subject dropping subject 
Home Economics 138 
Latin 111 
French 90 
Spanish 76 
Stenography 59 
Manual Training 57 
Bookkeeping 55 
Agriculture 51 
Advanced Algebra 45 
Physical Education 45 
Music 44 


In the data published a year ago, ten of the eleven subjects listed above were 
also included in the list of eleven subjects dropped most frequently during 1932-33. 
Advanced algebra, which appears in the 1934 list but not in the 1933 list, was 
dropped by 45 schools. Art, which appears in the 1933 list but not in the 1934 list, 
was dropped in 38 schools. Home economics and Latin appear at the head of both 
lists of subjects most frequently dropped. 
The three subjects most frequently dropped distributed according to size of 
school were: 
Number of 
schools 
Size of school Subject dropping subject 
Under 200 Home Economics 59 
Latin 51 
Stenography 40 
200-499 Home Economics 64 
Latin 53 
Manual Training 34 
Spanish 14 
Home Economics 9 
Latin 11 
1000 or over French 12 
Spanish 8 
Tunior Business Training 7 
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Two OUTSTANDING MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHERS this 
year assume principalships in the New York City schools. Dr. 
Hymen Alpern, formerly chairman of the Spanish Department of 
the DeWitt Clinton High School, becomes principal of the Evander 
Childs High School and Dr. Leonard Covello becomes principal of 
the Benjamin Franklin High School. Dr. Alpern has been presi- 
dent of the New York Chapter of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish and has been active as a contributor to His- 
pania and other journals. Dr. Covello is executive director of the 
Casa Italiana Educational Bureau and had edited a number of 
successful textbooks. Our congratulations go to the New York 
school authorities for the excellent judgment shown in the selec- 
tion of these two men for executive positions. It will be recalled 
that Dr. Charles H. Holzwarth, formerly managing editor of the 
Journal, was appointed last spring to the principalship of the West 
High School of Rochester, New York. 


High Points in the Work of the High Schools of New York City, 
edited by Lawrence A. Wilkins, provides us with the following in- 
teresting tabulation: 


ENROLLMENT IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN NEW YorK City HIGH 
SCHOOLS FOR THE PAST SEVENTEEN YEARS (GREEK AND 
HEBREW OMITTED), TOGETHER WITH CORRESPOND- 

ING TOTALS OF SCHOOL POPULATION 


Total high 
French German Italian Latin Spanish school 
population 
1917 
March15.... 14,714 23,898 103 17,409 13,362 66 , 237 
October15... 14,970 17,511 74 15,665 16,375 62,820 
1918 
March15.... 17,343 12,956 56 16,478 21,771 65 , 306 
October 15... 19,065 6,216 63 13,686 22,161 62,820 
1919 
March 15.... 20,920 3,287 66 15,234 25,729 65 ,996 
October 15... 19,993 909 65 14,218 25,536 66,610 
1920 
March15.... 20,336 532 125 15,845 28,801 68 ,981 
October15... 19,084 60 144 14,522 28 , 339 68 ,861 
1921 
March 15.... 22,206 881 213 15,801 31,350 76,400 
— 21,247 1,586 372 17,158 31,537 82,265 
19 
March 15.... 23,500 2,752 399 19,402 33,228 91,351 
October 15... 25,011 3,638 592 20, 340 30,532 95,797 
1923 
March 15.... 27,085 4,696 620 22,305 30,880 101,575 
October 15... 27,176 5,147 766 21,427 27,351 100,225 
1924 
March 15.... 28,576 5,285 902 24,969 28,007 106,919 
October 15... 30,654 5,530 950 25,590 27,882 110,064 
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1925 
March 15.... 33,743 5,911 1,147 26,715 29,363 118,413 
October 15... 35,740 5,916 1,127 27,715 29,209 123,052 
1926 
March 15.... 38,653 6,255 1,434 28,521 32,415 129,525 
October 15... 39,991 5,835 1,434 26,375 30,969 128,809 
1927 
March 15.... 42,709 6,438 1,593 27,2899 32,224 134,811 
October 15... 48,009 7,944 1,833 27,035 29,998 145,925 
1928 
March 15.... 47,200 7,388 1,743 28,077 31,251 144,079 
October 15... 48,009 7,944 1,833 27,305 29,998 145,925 
1929 
March 15.... 50,310 9,091 1,9°6 28,555 30,685 154,756 
October 15... 50,171 9,716 2,042 24,273 29,285 155,900 
1930 
March15.... 52,5°5 11,443 2,298 27,164 31,132 165,498 
October 15... 55,016 12,467 2,394 26,374 31,509 172,356 
1931 
March 15.... 59,493 14,548 2,695 26,479 33,791 184,839 
October 15... 61,694 16,081 2,853 24,357 35,107 194,521 
1932 
March 15.... 65,707 18,262 3,163 22,782 37,092 208,673 
October 15... 68,339 19,366 3,367 23,236 36,436 214,345 
1933 
March15.... 69,731 21,275 3,873 21,486 37,170 226,318 
October 15... 70,347 21,878 4,299 22.817 35,745 227,780 
1934 
March 15.... 71,793 22,550 4,990 22,698 37,045 237,147 


THE GERMAN SERVICE BurREAU at the University of Wisconsin 
is beginning its sixth year of activity. It has as loan material several 
hundred plays, sixty reels of film (stillfilm) and some 2000 slides, 
most of which have been supplied with either German or English 
lectures. The Bureau has for sale Professor Mohme’s Bibliography 
on Germany (20¢) and Professor Hess’s Guide for German Clubs 
(30¢). It has also a number of free bulletins. Correspondents pay 
an annual fee of fifty cents for which they receive eight issues of 
the German Service Bureau Notes. As these Notes also form a part 
of the Monatschefte fiir deutschen Unterricht, subscribers to the 
latter get their service free, as do also those belonging to the Inter- 
scholastic Federation of German Clubs. Moreand more correspond- 
ents are coming, not only to ask help, but to render return favor in 
the way of original plays, program suggestions, or classroom hints. 
That is as it should be. We are a clearing house, and pass all good 
ideas on again. 

S. M. Hinz, Secretary 


THE New York Times of June 6 carried the following dispatch: 


‘*ERROR” ON RADIO CAUSES PUERTO RICAN RUSH TO WED 
San Juan, P. R.—Rural lovers are marrying at a more rapid rate than ever 
before in Puerto Rico following an announcement over the radio last week that all 
hunting would be prohibited after June 10. In Spanish the word cazar—to hunt— 
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sounded very much like casar—to marry—as it went out over the radio, and a 
warning was spread that marrying was prohibited after June 10. Soon swains com- 
menced rushing with their sweethearts into the nearest towns to notaries and 
priests to be married. The new hunting law, effective next week, marks the begin- 
ning of a closed season on all game. 


Mr. LAWRENCE A. WILKINS, Director of Modern Languages 
in the High Schools of New York City, has assumed the editor- 
ship of El Eco, the Spanish student paper published by Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., Garden City, N. Y. Among the innovations intro- 
duced are the following: (1) Simpler Spanish is used throughout, 
and highly literary Spanish is avoided; the student is thus in- 
duced to read for his own pleasure. (2) The year of study (first, 
second, or third) for which each article is suited is indicated. (3) 
An interesting story that will be continued through three or four 
consecutive issues of the paper. (4) Abundant material for club and 
assembly use is provided. (5) A number of special issues throughout 
the year will be devoted in part to some particular subject of real 
interest to the student, such as school life, radio, the movies, sport, 
science, aviation. These issues will show the student what those 
various things are in the Spanish-speaking countries. (6) Comic 
strips as well as really funny jokes, and amusing and interest- 
holding puzzles carefully culled from contemporary papers of 
Spain and Spanish America, are a feature. (7) Prose, poetry, and 
songs planned especially for oral use are included. (8) Visual in- 
struction by means of a large number of clear and effective illus- 
trations is introduced, revealing, as nothing else can, what life is 
like in lands of Spanish speech. (9) A “question box,” or consulta- 
tion department, to which students and teachers may write in 
quest of information on topics of interest to them, is a new feature. 
Replies to queries will be made only in print. (10) Mr. Wilkins is 
sponsoring correspondence between the students of Spanish in the 
United States and the students of English in the Spanish-speaking 
countries. E] Eco has assumed the difficult task of establishing the 
preliminary arrangements, and is in a position to afford its readers 
this valuable contact. 


FRENCH BOOK LIST 
FOR 1933-34 
NON-FICTION 


Bemer-Sauvan, Jeanne, Mon Ame en sabots. Paris: Stock, 1933. 
210 p. 15 fr. 


A pseudo-autobiographical treatment of the mentality of a young peasant girl. 
Interesting psychologically: the child tells of her hours of play, recalling ac- 
companying mystical dreams which would ordinarily be those of a much more 
mature person. 
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Choisy, Maryse, La Staviskose. Paris: Baudiniére, 1934. 250 p. 12 fr. 


A newspaperwoman’s complete résumé of the Stavisky affair. Imaginary names 
and conversation are so cleverly fitted in with known facts that it is hard to 
recognize the difference between the two. 


Jaloux, Edmond, Vie de Goethe. Paris: Plon, 1933. 270 p. 16 fr. 


Not pretending to write a “‘novelized”’ biography of the popular type, nor a 
scholarly record of Goethe’s literary achievements, Jaloux succeeds in setting 
down a sympathetic account of the master’s reflections, his travels, and his 
relations with many noted contemporaries. 


Le Févre, Georges, La Croisiére jaune. Paris: Plon, 1933. 360 p. 
20 fr. 


The engrossing chronicle of the Citroén-Haardt expedition which crossed the 
continent of Asia from west to east in 1931-32. Topics as varied as human 
geography, archeology, Chinese bandits, crossing Himalaya passes, are absorb- 
ingly discussed by the author, the oflicial historian of the expedition. 


Maurois, André, En Amérique. Paris: Flammarion, 1933. 125 p. 10 
fr. 


An appraisal of the American scene of today, with particular reference to 
university life. A readable book, marked by a sympathetic attitude and un- 
usual accuracy of detail. 

——— Edouard VII et son temps. Paris: Editions de France, 1933. 
370 p. 15 fr. 
A full-length portrait of the amiable and astute sovereign, wherein the author’s 
recognized genius for characterization is used to great advantage. Edward’s 


commanding figure appears in bold relief in a deftly interwoven setting of 
political and social happenings. 


Mauriac, Francois, Journal. Paris: Grasset, 1933. 222 p. 12 fr. 
Brief random essays comprising serious reflections on life and the Christian 
faith, as well as penetrating comments on Gide, D. H. Lawrence, and others. 
Once again Mauriac reveals himself as a writer of great power and insight. 


Silvain, Jean, Tel était Silvain. Paris: Denoél et Steele, 1933. 254 p. 
12 fr. 


A very readable account of the life of the noted actor Eugéne Silvain from the 
pen of his son. 


FICTION 


Acremant, Germaine, Les Ailes d'argent. Paris: Plon, 1933. 240 p. 
12 fr. 
An innocuous tale of the sojourn of a Parisian artist in the north of France, 
whither he has gone to paint windmills. Something of an analogy is drawn 
between the ‘‘captive wings’ of the windmills, typical of the past, and the 
“free wings’’ of the artist’s friends’ airplanes, symbolic of the future. 


Balde, Jean (Mme), La Touffe de gui. Paris: Plon, 1933. 258 p. 12 fr. 


The story of a middle-aged spinster’s devotion to an unfortunate girl during 
childhood, youth, and early married years. There are vivid descriptions of life 
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on an estate in la Gironde, many a wholesome page narrating the child’s edu- 
cation, her companionship with youths of the neighborhood, one of whom, a 
notorious spendthrift, she eventually married. 


Béraud, Henri, Ciel de suie. Paris: Editions de France, 1933. 239 p. 
15 fr. 
The story of the fortunes of a wealthy family of silk merchants of Lyons, re- 
lated in the first person by an intimate friend of one of the characters. The in- 
terest is well sustained, for the mystery concerning the principal figures of the 
plot is only disclosed in the last few pages. 


Bouchardon, Pierre, La Faute de l’Abbé Auroil. Paris: Nouvelle 
revue critique, 1933. 220 p. 12 fr. 
A group of four short stories of which the first, dealing with a priest’s futile 
efforts to possess the woman he loves, gives the volume its name. The other 
tales, which treat subjects as varied as a shipwreck and a duel between two 
lawyers, are for the most part good reading. 


Bourget-Pailleron, Robert, L’Homme du Brésil. Paris: Nouvelle 
revue francaise, 1933. 221 p. 15 fr. 
A father, obsessed with the desire to locate his son taken from him in child- 
hood by his estranged wife, becomes the prey of unscrupulous blackmailers 
who exploit his credulity and ingenuousness. 


*Braibant, Charles, Le Roi dort. Paris: Denoél et Steele, 1933. 420 p. 
18 fr. 


A detailed study of the provincial small landowners of France, their love for 
the soil, their peasant instinct for hard bargaining. The experiences of Aimé 
Bertaud are vividly set forth, particularly the events of his sojourn in Paris. 
The author’s use of the dream as a means of making Aimé ‘‘aware of that which 
the deeper soul knows” seems too ingenious to be plausible. (Prix Renaudot) 


Chaillou du Coeurjoly, Sganarelle. Paris: Baudiniére, 1933. 282 p. 
12 fr. 


A spinster aunt becomes the third member of the young ménage of Joseph 
and his wife in a small village in Anjou. Joseph is soon named by the villagers 
“Sganarelle,”’ after Moliére’s famous cuckold. It develops that the person 
guilty of propagating the false rumor is the old maiden aunt herself. 


Chevallier, Gabriel, Clarisse Vernon. Paris: Rieder, 1933. 276 p. 
12 fr. 


The beautiful Clarisse Vernon, distraught by her unhappy married life, murders 
her first husband, but is acquitted by a jury because of lack of evidence. A 
civil engineer, who relates this tale in the first part of the book, later meets 
ae becomes infatuated with her, and is, in his turn, murdered by the fair 
ady. 


Couderc, Roger, Justine. Paris: Nouvelle revue francaise, 1933. 
205 p. 15 fr. 


This refreshing volume relates the various steps of the love affair of René Des- 
lauriers and Mme du Torrié, marked by dramatic incidents which contrast 
sharply with the delightful background of Cahors. At the end René leaves his 
mistress for the colonies where death overtakes him. 
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Dekobra, Maurice, La Prison des réves. Paris: Baudiniére, 1933. 
286 p. 12 fr. 
The daughter of an Indian prince, having been sent to France to be educated, 
returns to her native land with a sufficient stock of western ideas to win the 
ill will of most of her relatives. She is saved from death in the arena by a young 
English officer who later succeeds in getting the Maharajah’s permission to 
marry her. 


Delly, La Douloureuse Victoire. Paris: Flammarion, 1933. 276 p. 
12 fr. 


A treatment of wedlock subjected to the strain resulting from difference in re- 
ligious belief. The young husband, bitterly disillusioned at his bride’s clinging 
to her faith, calls for the village priest, returns to his mother’s arms, dies in 
anguish of body and soul. 


Duvernois, Henri, A l’Ombre d’une femme. Paris: Grasset, 1933. 
286 p. 15 fr. 


A reflective tale in the form of reminiscences by a man of superior refinement 
whose wife completely dominates him, in her effort to achieve material success. 
The husband, in the telling, makes himself an object of sympathy. 


Fauconnier, Geneviéve, Claude. Paris: Stock, 1933. 274 p. 15 fr. 


After tracing Claude’s childhood and youth, the author deals interestingly 
with her marriage to a farmer, who is by no means her social equal. Despite 
her husband’s gradual surrender to misfortune, Claude, at the end, returns 
from a visit with sophisticated relatives grateful for her work and her children. 
(Prix Fémina.) 


* Green, Julian, Le Visionnaire. Paris: Plon, 1934. 274 p. 13 fr. 50. 


A tale of a confirmed introvert who spends several adolescent years in the re- 
strained atmosphere of his aunt’s home, just falling short of consummating an 
affair with his cousin. He pursues this shrinking evasion of life throughout the 
rest of the story. Although less convincing than some of Green’s other works 
this novel offers an arresting portrayal of a warped existence. 


Guilloux, Louis, Angélina. Paris: Grasset, 1933. 250 p. 15 fr. 


The life and thoughts of a hand-worker, the destiny of his growing family 
(particularly that of his only daughter Angélina), are very minutely set forth. 
The sons scatter, the father dies heartbroken. Angélina returns to her native 
town, to resume life much in the manner of her parents. 


* Hériat, Philippe, L’ Araignée du matin. Paris: Denoél et Steele, 
1933. 268 p. 


Jean-Paul and Max, friends since school days, become estranged upon the 
former’s confession that Max’s mistress has sought to attract him. War brings 
them together on the battle field, where they forgive each other, not long be- 
fore Max is killed. 


* Housilane, Raymond, /ndividu. Paris: Flammarion, 1934. 278 p. 
12 fr. 


The life of Tiburce Lacombreyre, a struggle on the part of one of peasant stock 
and instinct against social maladjustment resulting from his inheritance of a 
vast fortune. The handicap is too great, and Tiburce, after having valiantly 
endeavored to lead his own life without wearing the badge of either bourgeois 
or peasant, dies alone in misery and squalor. 
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Humbourg, Pierre, Jmpasse. Paris: Nouvelle revue frang¢aise, 1933. 
264 p. 15 fr. 


The confused, frenzied existence of two Parisian youths; particularly their 
business careers and love aflairs. David’s devotion to Bernard, who is fatally 
stricken with tuberculosis as a result of having served a term in prison, and 
his final flight from a marriage that seems to await him, constitute the most 
significant episodes of this work. 


Jouglet, René, Le Jardinier d’Argenteuil. Paris: Grasset, 1933. 
244 p. 12 fr. 


Tulipe, a counterfeiter posing as a gardener, finds himself no longer able to 
ply his trade, owing to the exceeding difficulty of imitating recently issued 
banknotes. He buys land, works in great earnest in his garden, where, in time, 
among his exquisite roses, his past is forgotten. 


Lacretelle, Jacques de, Les Hauts Ponts. Paris: Nouvelle revue 
francaise, 1932-33. Vol. I Sabine, 269 p. 15 fr. Vol. II Les 
Fiancailles 270 p. 15 fr. 


Sabine married at an early age, at thirty-five mother of an adolescent daughter, 
begins an aflair with a neighbor, dies soon after having been banished by her 
husband. The latter’s death and financial disaster ensue. The daughter, Lise, 
returns to the village near the family chateau, ‘Les Hauts Ponts.” After it 
becomes apparent that her poverty precludes the possibility of her marrying a 
wealthy man, the reader discovers that she is with child by the present owner 
of the chateau. (Three volumes to follow.) 


Laurac, Serge, Quand le vent souffle. Paris: Baudiniére, 1933. 253p. 
12 fr. 


The conflict between Mme de Saint-Olier, whose sole happiness comes from 
ruling her family, and her daughter, Ginette. Whereas her father and brother 
avoid antagonizing the mother, Ginette, by offering stubborn resistance to her 
wishes, finally succeeds in marrying the man she loves. 


* Leblanc, Maurice, L’/mage de la femme nue. Paris: Flammarion, 
1934. 278 p. 12 fr. 


A mystery story starting with the discovery of a sculptor found dying in his 
studio, and involving the identity of his principal model. 


* LeRoy, Eugéne, Mile de la Ralphie. Paris: Riedor, 1934. 302 p. 
12 fr. 


A melodramatic account of the friendship, later the liaison, between an heiress 
and a peasant youth of unknown parents. Soon after the birth of a child, the 
lover, having enlisted as a common soldier, is killed in action. The mother 
weakly struggles against her sensual nature, ends her days in a madhouse. 


Malraux, André, La Condition humaine. Paris: Nouvelle revue 
francaise, 1933. 403 p. 15 fr. 
A clash between conservative and radical groups in China. Kyo, a zealous 


young reformer, leads an unsuccessful communist uprising against national- 
istic forces, ends his own life. (Prix Goncourt.) 


Monfried, Henry de, Le Naufrage de ‘La Marietta.” Paris: Grasset, 
1934. 215 p. 12 fr. 


Five diverting short stories, of which the first gives the volume its title. 
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Morand, Paul, Rococo. Paris: Grasset, 1933. 244 p. 15 fr. 


A heterogeneous collection of short stories, written with considerable verve. 
Interesting psychologically is La Mort du Cygne, wherein a young ballet dancer 
plots the death of a newly arrived foreigner, whose brilliant work challenges 
the long-established supremacy of the premiére danseuse. 


Pallu, Jean, J’ai failli boucler la boucle. Paris: Reider, 1934. 315 p. 
15 fr. 


A wordy tale of the experiences of large firm’s commission salesman, first in 
a French provincial town, eventually in South America. An uncommon inter- 
mingling of adventurous episodes with satirical remarks about “big business.” 


Peisson, Edouard, Gens de mer. Paris: Grasset, 1933. 298 p. 15 fr. 


The rapidly-moving story of the wreck of an American schooner bound from 
Portland, Oregon to Marseilles commanded by a young Frenchman. Vivid 
description of the storm excellent portrayal of various types among the crew. 


Ramuz, C. F., Adam et Eve. Paris: Grasset, 1933. 270 p. 15 fr. 


A curious character study of a man who demands a complete loss of identity in 
the woman he loves. Deserted by his wife, first temporarilv, then for aJ] time, 


he at last accepts the proffer of the village inn-keeper’s daughter, who surrenders 
herself to him entirely. 


* Roliand, Romain, L’Ame enchantée; L’ Enfantement (Parts I and 
II). Paris: Michel, 1933. 308 and 340 p. 12 fr. 


These last two volumes of the master’s second great work continue the story 
of Anette, and of Marc, her son. Rolland discusses the troublous period of the 
Armistice and following years, satirizes many of notorious political activity. 
Marc is beaten to death by Fascists in Florence. Anette bears his death heroi- 
cally, devotes her declining years to the education of his son. 


* Romains, Jules, Les Hommes de bonne volonté. Paris: Flammarion, 
1932-33, 12 ir. I Le 6 octobre, II Crime de Quinette, III Les 


Amours Enfantines, IV Eros de Paris, V Les Superbes, VI Les 
Humbles. 


A masterful and profound portrayal of Parisian life, beginning in 1908, laying 
bare the thoughts and actions of actress, housewife, oil magnate, deputy, 
errand boy, bookbinder. Volumes 11 and rv deal particularly with the love 
affairs of adolescents and adults. Volume v is devoted to a study of the upper 
classes, volume v1 is a collective treatment of the lives of the common people. 
No attempt is made to unfold a continuous plot; instead, Romains endeavors 
to set forth the lives of Parisians of all classes, by means of penetrating analyses 
of tense situations involving “key” characters. 


Zavie, Emile, Poutnick. Paris: Nouvelle revue francaise, 1933. 
256 p. 15 fr. 
A moving account of two brothers, who, long separated, meet in Russia during 
the early Bolshevik revolution One, a French officer is brutally shot by a 


counter-revolutionary general. The other continues his activities for the revo- 
lutionary party. 


EpitTor’s Note.—We are indebted for this list to the Massachusetts French 
Book Review Committee, composed of the following: Harland A. Carpenter, A.B., 
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Chief Librarian, Brockton Public Library, Brockton, Mass.; Walter B. Dumas, 
W. B. Dumas & Company, Booksellers, Boston, Mass.; Richard Felix Koch, A.M., 
Instructor in Romance Languages, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; David Mitchell Dougherty, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Romance 
Languages, Clark University, Worcester, Mass., Chairman. Professor Dougherty 
succeeds as chairman the late Professor Dwight Ingersoll Chapman, whose death 
was reported in the April Journal. 











Reviews 





Cu. M. DES GRANGES ET OLIVER TowLES. Histoire de la civilisation 
francaise. New York: Prentice Hall, 1933. Pp. 473. $2.75. 


The book is neatly bound, handsomely printed, with very 
clear sketch maps and excellent illustrations. Both the authors are 
favorably known. Their text is easy, but not childish; their in- 
formation abundant, but not overwhelming. The first impression 
is extremely favorable. 

If I have to confess to some disappointment, the cause is to 
be found in the elusive and formidable nature of the subject, rather 
than in any inadequacy in the treatment. A history of civilization 
may be, at one extreme, a mere repertory of picturesque details— 
customs and costumes; at the other extreme, a “‘philosophy,” a 
definition of France’s soul, the spirit of her laws, the succession of 
her ideals. That is the way in which Guizot understood “‘civili- 
zation,” and it is reflected in the recent German works, both ex- 
cellent, of Ernst Curtius and Paul Cohen Portheim. But imagine 
offering a Philosophy of History as a textbook to American stu- 
dents! 

What is understood here by History of Civilization is all-in- 
clusive history: political events and forms, manners, economic and 
social conditions, art and literature. The result is inevitably both 
superficial and dry. There are lists of names that must be meaning- 
less to the uninitiated (29 on page 410). The mere nomenclature 
is interrupted at times by snap judgments which, without being 
wrong, are either conventional or cryptic. “‘Qui trop embrasse mal 
étreint.”’ 

I have not proof-read the whole volume: there are quite a few 
misprints that have been overlooked, such as abbatus (p. 209). On 
the same page, se faire rouer, for to be run over by a carriage, is, to 
say the least, unusual. Strange that among the historical master- 
pieces of Voltaire, the authors should fail to mention L’Essat sur 
les meurs, the mightiest and most original. 

While the information is usually correct for earlier periods, it 
becomes very shaky as we reach our own times. The authors 
solemnly mention the humorous legend: ‘‘Lafayette, we are here!” 
Pershing denies that he ever uttered these oft-parodied words; if 
he had, they would have given a totally wrong impression of Amer- 
ica’s motive in entering the war. The German indemnity was not 
fixed at “‘350 milliards de marks—or’’; certainly not for damages 
done to ten French departments. There was quite enough absurd- 
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ity and perversity in the whole problem of reparations and debts: 
we should not make it sound more absurd still. Millerand was 
forced out of the Presidency in 1924, not 1925. Before the general 
elections of that year, he had been supported by a nationalistic 
Chamber. I am glad to say, however, that this work is freer from 
such blemishes than most of those I have used or perused. I believe 
strongly in teaching French Civilization; and if it is felt a text- 
book in French is needed, this one will serve very well. 
ALBERT GUERARD 
Stanford University 


Jean E. ExnrRuArD. Le roman francais depuis Marcel Proust. 
Editions de la Nouvelle Revue Critique. Paris, 1932. 256 pp. 


This work has deservedly caught the attention of the book 
clubs, for M. Ehrhard renders excellent service in charting the de- 
velopment of the French novel since the war. He groups the authors 
by schools and gives brief sketches of the leaders. Significant quo- 
tations provide for the reader some concrete notion of their manner 
and ideas. Many of us will be the more grateful to M. Ehrhard as 
his book may dispense us, in large measure, from going to the 
novels themselves. There are periods where literary history may 
replace, without great loss, direct study of the works. Among the 
two hundred-odd authors mentioned we may desire greater famil- 
iarity with a baker’s dozen. M. Ehrhard is well aware of the ephem- 
eral value of this literature. His conclusion is that the rapidly suc- 
ceeding schools had not time to realize in master works their 
wealth of theories. His introduction is devoted largely to André 
Gide, whom he regards as the chief source of inspiration for fiction 
between 1919 and 1931. Anatole France, he says, is taboo among 
the younger generation. Without disputing this statement, I would 
ask whether youth is not then biting the hand that fed it. Doubt- 
less there is small hope of rivaling the Francian mastery of limpid 
style and grace. Yet in that alone was the creator of l’Abbé 
Coignard one of the despised traditionalists. His impressionistic 
dilettantism, his phobia against any absolute, his unchaining of 
every whim of curiosity would appear to have begotten the will- 
o’-the-wisps which have haunted and dogged to despair the post- 
war literati. Now there are signs of dissatisfaction with the in- 
tellectual chaos of which Anatole France was once the prophet. 
Universal scepticism may please for a time, but humanity craves 
a firm anchor. Marcel Arland cries out: ‘‘No doctrine can satisfy 
us: yet the absence of doctrine is a torment to us.”” We may safely 
take that as the summum of the experience of the recent French 
novel. It is not unlikely that a radical change is just around the 
corner. 

BEN]. M. WoopBRIDGE 
Reed College 
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SAMUAL CHAPPUZEAU. BLINDMAN’s Burr, A Farce. Translated 
and adapted from the French of 1662 by H. Carrington Lan- 
caster. Baltimore, John Hopkins Press, 1933. 


Blindman’s Buff is a merry farce well deserving of a modern 
version. The plot is as follows: A young nobleman wishes to marry 
an innkeeper’s daughter, whois guarded bya clownish servant. The 
nobleman, aided by a companion, not only avoids paying for a 
dinner, but also makes off with the daughter by blindfolding the 
servant, supposedly engaging with him in a game of blindman’s 
buff. The drunken servant, of course, falls about the stage until 
the innkeeper returns and then pounces upon him. The lovers come 
back and are forgiven. 

The translation is in the Hudibrastic couplet, with modern 
colloquialisms and slang phrases. However, just is overused and is 
not always idiomatic, as in “‘...of all this talk we just have 
heard.” The rhymes are occasionally faulty as in you and menu; 
such an archaism as hone, meaning to pine or long is dragged in as 
a rhyme for bone; and elisions are not always made consistently, 
as in ‘‘When he’s rich he does not wait.’’ Also, the accent shifts 
back and forth on the syllables of Colin according to the whim of 
the translator. There are numerous awkward rhymes made by in- 
terpolating unnecessary parenthetical expressions. Such technique 
makes for weak dialogue; and in farce the dialogue must be pointed 
and rapid. Unless the emphasizing value of the rhyme is taken into 
account, one should stick to prose, which would be much more 
direct and less clogging. 

The device of accomplishing an escape by making the guard 
“it” in a game of blindman’s buff is always “‘good theater.”’ It is 
with us today. In one of the most popular plays of the guignol 
theater, Guignol, locked in a debtor’s cell, plays this game with a 
stupid gendarme, escapes, and the scene ends with the gendarme 
embracing the pompous and horrified magistrate. 

This farce would make an excellent number on a program of 
one-act plays. The costuming of the two women and four men 
would not be difficult, and the simplest of sets could be used. But 
more important is the fact that an excellent old farce is made 
available for modern producers. 

Lioyp J. REYNOLDS 
Reed College 


ANDRE CELIERES AND EpMonD Meras. Ten Little French Plays. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1933. 


In this collection of short original plays, the authors, who are 
well-known in modern language circles, attempt to supply material 
for extra-curricular activities of students of French. They have 
succeeded admirably in attaining their purpose. The little plays 
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are well adapted for club presentation, being of suitable length, 
lively, and up-to-date. The costumes and stage settings are simple 
and easily arranged; the casts are small with both male and female 
players; the characters are every-day types not too difficult for 
amateurs to attempt; the action is rapid enough to sustain interest 
throughout; and the plots, although slight, are varied, amusing, 
and entertaining. Some of the plays are very short and none of 
them take more than half an hour. This permits many combina- 
tions of them to make up a program of reasonable length. Before 
publication, the plays were produced in a number of schools and 
colleges and the text was revised to make them more effective. 
They are therefore eminently practical. 

A complete vocabulary has been added to render the book 
suitable for classroom use and a questionnaire for each of the ten 
plays is given as a suggestion for further oral work. 

The plays are intended for students who already have a cen- 
siderable knowledge of the language. Accordingly, the vocabulary 
and constructions used are suitable for advanced high school or 
second year college students. The diction is that of every-day 
speech, there are no obsolete or pedantic expressions, as in so many 
plays adapted for school use. The dialogue in its simple colloquial 
style might well be made the basis of conversational practice in 
French clubs or classes. 

This little collection of plays ought to be welcomed by French 
groups who wish interesting and workable material for their dra- 
matic endeavors. 

ALICE F. CORELL 

East High Schooi, Buffalo, New York. 


ARTHUR TILLEY. Three French Dramatists. Racine, Marivaux, Mus- 
set. Cambridge: At the University Press and New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1933. 206 pp. $3.00. 


Racine, Marivaux, Musset: an intriguing combination! These 
dramatists “follow one another in spiritual succession,” according 
to Professor Tilley. In his preface he points out certain character- 
istics which they possess in common: all are chiefly concerned with 
the portrayal of passion and character, all have a strong dramatic 
sense, and each has an individual style of distinction and charm. 
Beyond this, little effort is made to insist upon points of similarity. 
There are three separate studies in which a comprehensive survey 
is made of the dramatic output of the authors under consideration. 
Eight plays of Racine are analyzed in detail, some sixteen of the 
comedies of Marivaux are reviewed more or less briefly, and there 
is fairly complete discussion of twelve plays of Musset. Biograph- 
ical details are reduced to a minimum. 

Professor Tilley brings to his study of Racine a full apprecia- 
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tion of the French classical tradition. His analysis is keen, careful, 
and unbiased. He makes interesting points about the arrogance of 
Hermione, the weakness of Agrippine, the clear-sightedness of 
Néron, the pettiness of Agamemnon. Regarding the last, he re- 
marks: ‘‘Racine takes an evident pleasure in probing the weak- 
nesses of great men.” The essay on Marivaux includes a description 
of the salons where the dramatist whetted his wit and subtle 
imagination in constant repartee. The author makes a good defense 
of Marivaux’s language. He also refutes, less convincingly, as far 
as the reviewer is concerned, the charge of monotony and repetition 
which has always marred the dramatist’s reputation. In the last 
study there is an enlightening discussion of the influence of Shake- 
speare on Musset, particularly in connection with Lorenzaccio. 

Not the least attractive feature of Professor Tilley’s book is 
the style, which is clear, fluent, and charming. He occasionally 
makes piquant use of imagery, as in the following: ‘Mme de Léry 
is like a fisherman coaxing Chavigny to rise to her fly and, as soon 
as he has taken it, landing him without a struggle.”’ Furthermore, 
the author has refreshing viewpoints which will delight the reader 
who is already familiar with the plays and which will doubtless 
attract new admirers. 

CeciLia EpitH TENNEY 
Reed College 


GoBINEAU. Le Prisonnier chanceux, edited with introduction, 
notes, and vocabulary by Henry Ward Church. New York: 
Century Co. 


The editor has made an excellent choice in selecting this par- 
ticular novel from the works of Gobineau for school use. Le Prison- 
nier chanceux represents the period when Gobineau as a young man 
was trying to earn his living in Paris by his pen. It has the virtues 
as well as the vices of the roman feuilleton which Eugéne Sue, 
Dumas pére, and others were making so enormously popular in 
France at that time. One feels that Gobineau himself is enjoying 
to the full the medium he is using as he swings the story along with 
a verve and vigor which is captivating. The novel is full of action 
and for this reason it should have a particular appeal to college 
students of French. 

The novel has been ‘‘considerably abridged” but has suffered 
little in the process. One would like to have seen included that in- 
imitable incident in chapter seventeen of the French edition in 
which Barbillon settles his master’s debts; but apart from this the 
editor has shown good judgment in his omissions. 

In his introduction Professor Church has wisely occupied him- 
self chiefly with the historical background of the plot, a clear and 
useful exposition of the chief events of the period. (Do all teachers 
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insist on their students reading the Introduction of a text?) Be- 
sides a map and several photographic illustrations the book con- 
tains a number of drawings of such objects as hallebardes, coule- 
vrines, etc., with which the student is not generally familiar. 

The vocabulary is fairly complete and the notes adequate. The 
section marked “Notes” is always the part of a text most neglected 
by the student and therefore everything should be done to simplify 
it. The use of page references, instead of the method of division by 
chapter (which Professor Church employs), seems to further this 
aim better. In the case of abridgment, too, the inclusion in the text 
of a summary of the material omitted makes the volume a more 
finished piece of work. These are minor matters, however. On the 
whole the work is admirable and can safely be recommended for 
use in college and advanced high school classes. 

ARNOLD H. ROWBOTHAM 
University of California 


D. L. Demorest. A travers les plans, manuscrits et dossiers de 
“Bouvard et Pécuchet.”’ Paris: Conard, 1931. 164 pages including 
bibliography and index. 

Mr. Demorest has had the splendid opportunity of consulting 
very closely the various manuscripts, rough drafts, papers, and 
scenarios concerning Flaubert’s Bouvard et Pécuchet to which he 
was given access by Mme Franklin-Groult, the niece of the creator 
of the “deux bonshommes.’”’ Many of the documents which Mr. 
Demorest studied had heretofore not been available to the many 
students and critics of Flaubert’s enigmatic novel. 

An untimely death prevented the great novelist from giving 
his own solution to the meanderings of the two copyists through 
the world of knowledge and ideas. As with every posthumous book 
hypotheses as to the ending and interpretations as to the meaning 
of Bouvard et Pécuchet have been numerous and varied. In this 
work Mr. Demarest has brought forward many new facts, as well 
as the new orientations which they permit. These have been drawn 
from minute and attentive study of the novel itself, the Corres pon- 
dence, and many documents heretofore unedited. He draws no con- 
clusions; he states facts and he hopes that these fresh pieces of 
evidence which he has been able to glean will be a firm foundation 
on which to erect new discussions and new hypotheses of this ever- 
puzzling work. 

One must be fairly conversant with the life and works of Flau- 
bert to enjoy this addition to Flaubertian documentation. Some- 
where the author has termed his study “dry.’”’ To any student of 
Flaubert this adjective will seem in no way applicable to such a 
clear, concise, and scholarly piece of work. Mr. Demorest has added 
many new facts, rich in possibilities, to what has already been writ- 
ten about Bouvard et Pécuchet. Nowhere in this work are we over- 
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whelmed by facts thrown at us helter-skelter. The writer takes up 
his evidence piece by piece in a systematic and orderly fashion. 
At the end we feel that the reading of this document was well worth 
our while, and for those students whose interest in Flaubert is 
centered in his last and unfinished novel this study will prove in- 
valuable as a key to further research which may at last bring to 
light “‘la solution complete des fins que poursuivait le grand roman- 
cier et des moyens qu’il comptait employer pour les atteindre.”’ 
JEAN BRUERE 
Reed College 


M. CoNnsTANTIN-WEYER. Un homme se penche sur son passé, Eliot 
G. Fay and Edward B. Ham, editors. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. 


Flaubert says somewhere, “‘Un livre est pour moi une maniére 
spéciale de vivre.’’ Those to whom reading is adventure cannot 
afford to miss this book. Struggle was the breath of life to the 
robust hero of ‘Un homme se penche sur son passé,”’ and one of the 
spectacles that stirred him most was “la magnifique conquéte de 
la nature par la volonté.” And, besides, this strugg!er, joying in 
his strength, is also an observer. That he sees below the surface of 
things is evident from some casual and terse psychological reflec- 
tions—his comment on the priest he met on his sad return from 
the Far North, and a paragraph on the disillusion of the honey- 
moon, for instances. 

Perhaps the best part is the account of the trip into the north- 
ern solitudes, where snow-blindness tried sorely the courage of the 
hero, but where his determination and fighting spirit triumphed 
over appalling odds. The pictures he draws for us are more con- 
vincing and real than his fellow characters. 

All through the book there is an out-door atmosphere and a 
ruggedness that account for part of its charm, as the uncommon 
adventure accounts for much of its interest. Some dialect in the 
first part may discourage pupils, though dialect peculiarities are 
explained in the notes or translated in the text. The material of the 
book can hardly fail to prove interesting to even the most blasé 
student. 

ELIZABETH D. WOODBRIDGE 
Reed College 


EverETT W. OLMSTED AND RAYMOND L. GRISMER. First Spanish 
Grammar. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1933. x111+ 352 pages. 


A novel approach to elementary Spanish is afforded by the First 
Spanish Grammar of Olmsted and Grismer. The authors have 
based the acquisition of a Spanish vocabulary upon an extensive 
and systematic use of cognates. Recognition exercises which stu- 
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dents are urged to translate without looking up any words in the 
vocabulary accustom one to the slightly different spelling of many 
cognates in the two languages. These exercises afford the training 
necessary to translate with assurance from English to Spanish 
without referring to a vocabulary. Such exercises begin in Lesson 
Four and continue to be found in twelve of the first thirty lessons. 
The book contains in all forty-three lessons. 

Lesson One contains some sixty words spelled alike in both 
languages. Most of them are pronounced differentiy, however, and 
this fact necessitates immediate and careful attention on the part 
of students to this matter, particularly as to where the stress falls. 
Less than a dozen Spanish words that are not cognates appear in 
the exercises of lesson one. Pronunciation is not relegated to an 
introductory chapter but is an inherent part of lessons one and 
two. 

Thirty fairly complete groups of Spanish cognates are placed 
for convenient reference in an appendix, and one of these groups 
is considered in each of the first thirty lessons. The vocabulary of 
the corresponding lesson is somewhat influenced by these lists of 
cognates. To illustrate, Lesson Four deals with words in English 
ending in tion, which in Spanish end in cién or ction. Accordingly 
one finds in the exercises of that lesson such words as conversaci6n, 
educacién, pronunciacion, posicién, descripcién, etc. Again, in Les- 
son Five, reference is given to Section Five of the Appendix in 
which is a sizable list of words that end in “ty” in English and in 
“dad” (sometimes “‘tad’’) in Spanish. The additional statement 
that all these nouns are of feminine gender is helpful to the student. 
Adjectival and verbal cognates receive proper attention as well as 
nouns. 

The treatment of verbs has certain features of interest. The 
forms of the present subjunctive of the regular verbs and of ser, 
estar and fener are presented as early as Lesson Eleven. From this 
point in the text the present subjunctive of a newly treated verb 
is given side by side with the present indicative. A limited number 
of uses of the subjunctive are noted in Lesson Eleven, such as in 
noun clauses and in commands. The student has an opportunity 
to become quite familiar with these uses of the subjunctive before 
its functions in adverbial and adjective clauses are considered in 
Lessons Thirty-one and Thirty-two. 

Each lesson contains four or five exercises of different character. 
The first exercise of each lesson consists of short English sentences 
illustrative of the introductory part of the lesson to be turned into 
Spanish. These sentences are unusually simple and direct instances 
of essential uses. This immediate presentation makes it obligatory 
upon the student to learn well first of all the explanatory intro- 
duction of the lesson rather than absorb it inadvertently from a 
Spanish text that illustrates the rules of usage. The authors seem 
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to have a cult for the number ten since each set of exercises except 
the first one of a lesson always contains ten sentences and no more. 
The special vocabulary of each lesson is small; accordingly the 
student’s attention may be centered upon the grammatical mate- 
rial and upon the variety of cognates under consideration. 

The first twenty lessons are restricted to the present tense of 
the indicative and subjunctive as far as verbs are concerned; then 
Lesson Twenty-one presents both the imperfect and the preterite 
tenses of the regular verbs. Since twenty lessons have been de- 
voted to the present tense, one may well feel that the imperfect 
and the preterite tenses should each receive the special considera- 
tion of a separate lesson, particularly because the differentiation 
in the use of these two tenses is rather puzzling to beginners. A 
similar crowding together of two tenses in one lesson is seen in 
Lesson Twenty-eight in which both the future and the conditional 
of the regular verbs and of others having irregular forms in those 
tenses are given. For some reason ‘‘valer’”’ seems to have been 
omitted. 

The authors seem to have felt it wise always to write out the 
words usted and ustedes instead of using one of the customary 
abbreviations. On page 28 the word mexicana occurs, but later in 
the book, pp. 42, 60 and 61, it is spelled mejicana. 

The book is provided with three useful maps: Spain and Portu- 
gal, Mexico, and South America. The states as well as the impor- 
tant cities of Mexico are given. A number of illustrations are fur- 
nished of well-known scenes in Spain and Spanish-America. Brazil 
also is honored with the frontispiece view of Rio de Janeiro. 

The cognate approach to the Spanish language is sure to prove 
attractive, and the authors of this text have provided an interest- 
ing and practical method of acquisition of the essentials of the 
language. 

ARTHUR R. SEYMOUR 
Florida State 
College for Women 
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